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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE CAGINESS OF WENDELL WILLKIE 


HERE appeared lately an auto- 
biography of Wilbur L. Cross, 
former Governor of Connecticut. 
One of the reviewers, Stanley Walk- 
er, notes as a conspicuous fact, that 
Governor Cross’s career in politics 
“did not reduce him to a windbag” 
and that “the people sometimes 
have sense enough to recognize the 
worth of a man who is not a pomp- 
ous ass.” Mr. Walker plays up that 
feature of the Governor’s life and 
career as if it were unique. Per- 
haps it is. Now, there is no infalli- 
ble method of deflating the political 
windbag, or of making men see 
through the pompous ass. But the 
nearest we can come 

to an effective de- 

bunking instrument 

is the question-and- 

answer method. 

Those who with 

much patience and long suffering 
have read these Editorials over a 
period of years must have noticed 
how strongly-the writer favors that 
method of smoking out a politician 
and compelling him to reveal him- 
self. But it must be confessed that 


if he is slick (he doesn’t get very 
far if he is not), he may slide and 
slither away from your questions 


like—well, like a boxer I once saw. 


who dropped his arms and permit- 
ted the opponent to slug away at 
him, but who was such an expert 
at dodging and ducking that no 
punch could hit him squarely. But, 
as they say, one cannot be penalized 
for trying. On the contrary one 
may be disqualified for not trying. 
So, by your leave, let’s use the 
questionnaire once again in the en- 
deavor to extract from a man in 
public life his actual thoughts in 
contrast to what he tells the people. 


N September Ist a group of Mis- 
souri Republicans gave to the 
newspapers a set of nine questions 
which they asked Wendell Willkie 
to answer by September 10th. Mr. 
Willkie is said to have offered to 
answer them “off the record,” but 
the group insisted that the answer 
be given in the open. Whereupon 
Mr. Willkie said that he would at- 
tend to the matter in the course of 
a nation-wide radio talk on Octo- 
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ber 15th. I shall say something 
about that speech in a few moments, 
but first I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing surprise that there should 
be any objection to the action of the 
Missouri Republicans. Among them 
were all the delegates from that 
State who had voted 
for Mr. Willkie in 
the Convention of 
1940, and they said 
they. hoped to be 
able to vote for him again. But be- 
ing from Missouri, they wished to 
be shown. Hence the questions. I 
quote those which in the present 
emergency seem most pressing. 

“Do you believe that the United 
States should become a member of 
a world supranational state? If so, 
would it involve any limitation up- 
on the sovereignty of the United 
States? Would it mean that the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces of the 
United States are to be placed un- 
der the control of the world state? 
If you favor a world state, what 
would you do about nations that re- 
fused to come in? Force them in 
by military means?” 

To the asking of these questions 
there was a surprising reaction. Mr. 
Willkie’s friends complained that 
he was being “put on the spot”; that 
other candidates had not been so 
browbeaten; that the wording was 
tricky; that the procedure itself 
was “provocative” and “inquisi- 
torial.” Mr. Clapper denounced the 
action of the group as “inspired by 
something other 
than a desire to deal 
intelligently with the 
problems facing the 
United States” and he hoped that in 
the forthcoming speech Mr. Will- 
kie would “strike bluntly without 
being intimidated by the cheap poli- 
tics of the Missouri Republicans.” 


The 
Inquisitive 
Missourians 


Cruel and 
Unusual? 
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To anyone not having access to 
the mind of the questioners, such 
an interpretation of their motives 
seems unjustified. Why should not 
questions be “provocative”? Isn’t 
every question designed to provoke 
an answer? How can you get a 
man to “strike bluntly” unless you 
“provoke” him? In vino veritas 
we say; one way to find out what 
a man is concealing behind the 
facade of his words is to get him 
drunk. But also in ira veritas; get 
him “good and mad” and he may 
blurt out the truth. But without be- 
ing either drunk or “mad” an honest 
man should welcome even questions 
intended to embarrass him, pro- 
vided they give him a chance to de- 
clare himself. 

I remember G. K. Chesterton’s 
first speech in New York. It was 
entitled “Literature as Luggage” 
which being translated into the 
American language, said G. K. C., 
means “Books as Baggage.” It was 
by way of being an answer to the 
old question, “If you were to be set 
down on a solitary island and could 
take only a few books, which would 
they be?” When Mr. Chesterton had 
finished his com- 
fortable little chat of 
some twenty min- 
utes, the chairman 
announced that the 
lecturer had graciously conde- 
scended to answer questions from 
the floor. The first “crack out of 
the box” came from an Irishman 
who demanded—with considerable 
truculence—“What do you think of 
England’s treatment of Ireland?” 
The chairman hastily and haughtily 
explained that questions should con- 
cern the subject of the lecture. 
“No”! said G. K. C. “I shall be 
glad to answer.” He did, and what 
he said was vastly more interesting 


“Happy to 
Accommo- 
date” 
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than the talk about books on a des- 
ert isle. G. K. C., of course, had an 
easy task. As honest as he was in- 
telligent, he had always been right 
about Ireland. Some other English- 
man might have got himself as bad- 
ly tangled up in that question as 
Laocoon in the folds of the serpent, 
or an amateur magician trying to 
wriggle out of a straight jacket 4 la 
Houdini. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Chesterton, a wretched lecturer—in 
the opinion of most Americans— 
was a superb debater. On the plat- 
form he seemed not to be fully 
awake until some one flung a chal- 
lenge at him. Like a reluctant bull 
in the arena he had to be goaded 
into action, but when he got going 
he could toss the opponent out of 
the arena. 

Wendell Willkie is no Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton. But I should 


think that to a man looking for a 


good springboard from which to 
project himself into the 1944 cam- 
paign, the provocative questions of 
the Missouri Republicans would 
have been accepted with glee. Noth- 
ing stimulates attention so much as 
a challenge. 


HE speech got what is called a 

good press, but I regret that I 
cannot concur in the favorable opin- 
ion expressed by many if not most 
metropolitan newspaper editors. I 
hope I am not “hypped” on the 
subject of complete frankness in 
political debate. But for fear that 
I may be one of those of whom Ray- 
mond Clapper complains in a sec- 
ond article on the Willkie speech, 
whose “prejudices, incomplete 
knowledge ard natural fears and 
timidities about the future combine 
to prevent their thinking clearly and 
recognizing the obvious,” I shall 
appeal to the reader. 


COMMENT 115 
O let’s have again the questions 
on international policy put to 
Mr. Willkie by the Missourians. 
“Do you believe that the United 
States should be- 
come a member of a 
world supranational | 
state? If so, would 
it involve any limitation upon the 
sovereignty of the United States? 
Would it mean that the Army,. 
Navy, and Air Forces of the United 
States ... are to be placed under the 
control of the world state?” 

If the questioners imagined that 
they could persuade the prospective 
candidate to reply with a categori- 
cal “yes” or “no,” they had forgot- 
ten his tendency to be verbose and 
his unwillingness to be pinned 
down. His answer to that one ques- 
tion—its three parts are really one 
—runs to well over a thousand 
words, but I am blessed if I know, 
after hearing the speech and read- 
ing it over two or three times, what 
kind of super-state Mr. Willkie 
would welcome, whether he would 
surrender to it one iota of our 
sovereignty, and whether he 
would implement it by our armed 
forces. He does not even make it 
clear whether he advocates a con- 
tinuance of our present alliance 
with Great Britain and Russia after 
the war is over; or whether he looks 
with tolerance upon the idea of 
helping to police the world, or 
whether he favors the resurrection 
of the League of Nations. In fact he 
makes no bold forthright statement 
whatever upon the nature of our co- 
operation with the rest of the world. 
The very fact that a moderately in- 
telligent person cannot find in the 
long Willkie speech an answer to 
the questions would seem to show 
that although the answers may be 
somewhere imbedded in the text, 


Up to the 
Reader 
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they certainly do not rise out of it 
and smite one between the eyes. 

Mr. Willkie says, “I do believe 
deeply in international co-opera- 
tion.” But who is there that does 
not? The subject under discussion 
is not co-operation, but the kind of 
co-operation. Shall it be moral or 
physical? Shall it consist of reso- 
lutions, covenants, charters, or shall 
all such documentary protestations 
be reinforced by the armies and 
navies and airforces of the signa- 
tories? 

He is opposed to “making exclu- 
sive offensive and defensive alli- 
ances between any two of the prin- 
cipal allies or indicating that we 
prefer to make offensive and defen- 
sive alliances with one rather than 
with another of our major allies.” 

Again, it seems to me he dodges. 
Would he favor an offensive and 
defensive alliance not with one or 
two but with all of our allies? There 
are, I believe, some thirty-eight -of 
them, great and small. Would it 
suit him if we make not a trilateral 
or a quadrilateral alliance but a 
trigesimoctaval alliance? Does he 
object to an exclusive alliance be- 
cause it is exclusive or because it is 
an alliance? 

There were fifty-two members of 
the League of Nations at the meet- 
ing in which the imposition of sanc- 
tions upon Italy was discussed. All 
fifty-two voted for “sanctions,” but 
nothing came of it except the seces- 
sion of Italy and a new impulse to 
World War II. Now what shall the 
thirty-eight United Nations do that 
the fifty-two members of the League 
did not? Deponent sayeth not. But 
that is precisely what the deponent 
was asked to say. 

He says he could present many a 
blueprint for maintaining peace in 
the post-war world, but he will pre- 
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sent none, because he thinks the 
time for blueprints has not yet 
come. He envisages an “ultimate 
blueprint” but he will not venture 
even upon a remotely preparatory 
blueprint. He speaks of “mutual 
accommodation” with other nations 
but the time for that 
also has not yet 
come. “First,” he 
says, “we must dis- 
cover a common ground on which 
we can begin to build.” “Discov- 
er”! “Begin”! I doubt if any other 
man in public or private-life has 
spoken of international co-opera- 
tion with such extreme timidity. 
Yet the New York World Telegram, 
and perhaps all the Scripps-Howard 
papers across the country carried a 
leading editorial headed “Willkie’s 
Stout Speech,” and in the same pa- 
pers, Mr. Clapper, in an enthusiastic 
appraisal, speaks of Willkie as one 
“who has the courage to say these 
obvious things, say them simply 
and with warmth and force”! I 
have often admitted here and else- 
where that I find it difficult to dis- 
cover the meaning attached to good 
old words by up - to - the - moment 
orators and writers. 
Is it a stout speech, 
full of courage and 
warmth and force 
when a presidential candidate says 
at this late date that instead of 
making even a preliminary blue- 
print we must commence to hunt 
for a common ground on which we 
can begin to build? 


No Willkie 
Blueprint 


“Stout 
Speech”? 


ILLKIE continues: “Tentative- 

ly, hopefully, I should like to 

see this country exercise its utmost 
qualities of leadership and moral 
force to bring Great Britain, Russia 
and China and the United States to 
a point of understanding where they 
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will make a joint Declaration of In- 
tention as a preliminary to forming 
a Council of the United Nations and 
other friendly nations and eventual- 
ly of all nations.” Quite a mouth- 
ful of words, but let’s gulp it down 
and proceed. 

“Out of the practice of co-opera- 
tion and out of the substance of 
agreement will come our only chance 
to realize man’s hope for peace. 
These are my deep and my strong 
convictions. It’s anyone’s privilege 


to fit me into any category he 
That’s relatively unimpor- 


wishes. 
tant.” 
The good dear fellow seems to 
fear that some reactionary is going 
to label him a radical. But though 
I am rated a reactionary in the mat- 
ter of international confederation, 
I would not express myself with 
such timidity as that of Mr. Willkie’s 
little masterpiece of cagey utter- 
ance. Look at it again and note 
the weasel words: “tentatively,” 
“hopefully,” “point of understand- 
ing,” “declaration of intention,” 
“preliminary.” As an example of 
a congeries of words that seem to 
say something, but with miraculous 
adroitness avoid saying anything, 
I commend that passage from the 
“stout speech” of Wendell Willkie. 


O I fear that the Missouri Re- 

publicans who demanded to be 
shown, have been shown nothing 
except the wisdom of the mentors 
of Throttlebottom in Of Thee I Sing, 
who instructed their candidate to 
look wise when ques- 
tioned and to answer 
all questions “Yes— 
and No.” Toward 
the end of that forty minute speech, 
Mr. Willkie said that the Republi- 
can Party will never elect “as Presi- 
dent a candidate who hedges or 


Yes— 
and No 
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qualifies or whose record is ambig- 
uous or one concerning whose posi- 
tion they have the slightest doubt 
on this the basic issue of our day.” 
If that be true they will never elect 
Mr. Willkie. 


sense sage we should let the epi- 
sode rest with that appropriate 
conclusion. But I cannot refrain 
from calling attention to another 
incorrigible trick of political candi- 
dates, that of condemning others for 
doing what they themselves have 
done, knowing by experience that 
the mass of the people won’t re- 
member. Mr. Willkie is not above 
playing that trick. He says that 
the Republican Party after adopt- 
ing an internationalistic resolution 
drawn by Elihu Root “accepted 
as leader and elected a candidate 
who when in power turned away 
from the clear import of that reso- 
lution.” The inference is that Wen- 
dell Willkie, who is not as the rest 
of men, never reneged on his prom- 
ises and never turned traitor to the 
people who voted for him. But that 
he of all men, should brazenly ac- 
cuse another (I suppose he means 
the ill-fated Harding) of being a 
turncoat, when he himself made the 
swiftest and most complete somer- 
sault ever seen in our political his- 
tory, is no less than astounding. So 
sure is he that people cannot re- 
member in 1943 what he said in 
1940 that he expects that “men 
who like to stencil other men into 
categories will call me an_ inter- 
nationalist.” But can it be that 
no newspaper edi- 
tor, no reporter, no 
radio commentator 
remembers the day 
when Wendell Willkie was called 
not an internationalist but an iso- 
lationist? It’s a mad world, but 


Well, of All 
the Nerve! 
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can we wonder if people go crazy, 
or at least become dizzy, turning 
their brains upside down and in- 
side out every time their leaders 
execute a political somersault? Yet, 
not one editorial paragraph or radio 
comment that I have read or heard, 
cried tu quoque to Willkie when he 
berated the unfortunate Harding 
for disloyalty to the platform on 
which he was elected. 


HE simple truth is, of course, 

that Mr. Willkie was quite as 
much an isolationist in 1940 as 
Colonel Lindbergh or Father Cough- 
lin, and that he polled 22 million 
votes on the isolationist platform. 
A reprint of his campaign speeches 
in which he warned the people not 
to permit the President to drag us 
into a war that was not of our mak- 
ing and none of our business would 
be a revelation to those who live 
mentally from hand to mouth and 
to whom what happened yesterday 
‘ is as though it had never happened 
at all. But some of us who in the 
campaign of 1940 took Mr. Willkie 
to be a bluff honest Hoosier who 
blurted out his convictions with no 
thought of consequences (kind 
heaven forgive us, how gullible we 
were!), cannot forget. 

Let us have one sample. Mr. 
Willkie said in June, 1940: “I want 
to repeat what I have said on several 
previous occasions, that despite our 
whole-hearted sympathy for the Al- 
lied cause we must stay out of the 
war. In the stress of these times, 
when our hearts are confused with 
emotion, we must keep our heads 
clear. We do not intend to send men 
from the shores of this continent to 
fight in any war. We shall not serve 
the cause of democracy and human 
_ freedom by becoming involved in 
the present war; we shall serve that 
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cause only by keeping out of the 
war. I believe in national defense, 
not as a step toward war, but as a 
protection against it. It is the duty 
of the President of the United States 
to recognize the determination of 
the people to stay out of war and to 
do nothing by word or deed that will 
undermine that determination. No 
man has the right to use the great 
powers of the Presidency to lead 
the people indirectly into war; only 
the people through their elected 
representatives can make that awful 
decision, and there is no question 
as to their decision.” 


O when we read in Raymond Clap- 
per that Mr. Willkie “showed an 
understanding of his times . . . in 
the summer of 1940 when Taft, 
Dewey, Landon and the others were 
still ghost-walking in a world that 
had gone to smash,” 
we wonder if the Do My Ears 
Willkieites of 1943 Deceive Me? 
really forget the 
Willkie of 1940, or are they once 
again bamboozled with what their 
hero later confessed to be “cam- 
paign oratory”? 

He has no patience with those who 
fail to prepare their country for war. 
Listen: “All of the concealment and 
appeasement through fear of aggra- 
vation delayéd the menace not one 
jot. The only result was that we as a 
nation remained unwarned and un- 
prepared. Meanwhile our Congress 
conducted munitions investigations 
while our President signed futile 
neutrality acts. The Administra- 
tion’s excuse today for our lack of 
preparedness for war is that the 
people and their representatives 
would not have authorized the build- 
ing up of an adequate air force, 
army and navy. ... Many of the 


billions wasted by the Administra- 
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tion between 1932 and 1940 might 
have ... built a great armed force 
which would have stopped those 
marauders in their tracks.” 

It would be interesting to know 
how we could have stopped the 
marauders in their tracks if we had 
followed Mr. Willkie’s urgent ad- 
vice to remain out of the war alto- 
gether, just as it is puzzling to know 
how we could have made good the 
threats of our President without 
sending our boys overseas. 


> judge from the “liberal” press 
today, one would imagine that 
isolationists during the last presi- 
dential campaign were a little clique 
of crackpots, Lindbergh, Coughlin, 
Wheeler, Nye, Hamilton Fish and a 
lunatic fringe of America Firsters. 
The fact is we were 22 million strong 
at least, and if you add a fair per- 
centage of the 26 millions who voted 
for Mr. Roosevelt be- 
cause they thought 
he would not fight 
unless we were in- 
vaded, there were perhaps 28 or 30 
million pre-Pearl Harbor isolation- 
ists. I do not know one post-Pearl 
Harbor isolationist. But the word is 
still flung around as a kind of curse 
by such leftist papers as PM, and 
Mr. Clapper says, “Republican or- 
ganization ranks are honeycombed 
with isolationists.” It’s a pity he 
didn’t pause a moment to give a 
definition of the word “Isolationist.” 
Until December 7, 1940, it meant 
one who didn’t believe we should 
enter the war. Does Mr. Clapper 
mean that even yet the Republican 
party swarms with that kind of Iso- 
lationist? Obviously not. He is play- 
ing a trick with the word. What he 
means (we have to guess because 
he doesn’t say) is that there are 
many Republicans who do not be- 
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lieve in a permanent military alli- 
ance with Britain and Russia after 
this war is over. If that is the defi- 
nition of isolationist, Mr. Willkie is 
still an isolationist. 

Even if by “isolationist” is meant 
merely one who believes in an eco- 
nomic, moral and perhaps political 
co-operation among the nations but 
remains uncertain as to the feasi- 
bility of using force to maintain that 
co-operation, Mr. Willkie is that 
kind of isolationist. At least one 
must judge so from a careful analy- 
sis of the elusive phraseology of his 
recent speech. He does indeed say 
that “America, with all the other 
nations united on a common ground 
must be willing to agree to bear its 
share in any military effort to pre- 
vent or repel aggression.” (Why the 
periphrasis “willing to agree to 
bear”? Why not simply “America 
must take up arms”?) But im- 
mediately he tones down that utter- 
ance by adding that “the exercise 
of military power and force alone 
is not the full or the final answer.” 
The addendum is platitudinous. 
Has anyone been stupid enough to 
say that military force is of itself 
sufficient? But the platitude will 
serve its purpose if, later on, the 
tide now running in 
the direction of a 
military alliance 
changes. And so too 
will Mr. Willkie’s 
insistence upon “discovering a com- 
mon ground” before we make any 
blueprints. He can later explain, if 
need be, that no common ground 
has been discovered. The blunt out- 
spoken Hoosier has picked up a few 
political and diplomatic tricks since 
1940. His phrasings then were 
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those of a Middle-Western son of . 


the soil, but now a Metternich would 
hardly disown him. 
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M® WILLKIE pretends that the 
problem is not yet ready for 
solution. But a hundred or more 
_ excellent thinkers, notably Walter 
Lippmann, have cleared the air, 
and by this time any intelligent man 
must see that the essential ques- 
tions are these: 

Granted that international co- 
operation is necessary for maintain- 
ing peace, shall that co-operation be 
purely moral or shall it be both 
moral and military? If military, 
shall it be a permanent alliance, or 
an occasional pooling of arms and 
men to deal with an emergency? If 
Mr. Willkie bristles at the word “al- 
liance” and balks even at the sug- 
gestion of occasionally rushing an 
army and a navy and an air fleet to 
any spot on the globe, what then 
would be his method of dealing 
with a disturbance that might de- 
velop into a war? 

If international co-operation is to 
be not military but legal, moral, 
economic, shall we resurrect the 
League? If so, shall we leave it as 
it was, or shall we fit it with a 
new set of “teeth”? Will new teeth 
suffice, or shall we provide a back- 
bone, flesh and blood, nerves and 
sinews, a heart and 
the other vital or- 
gans? Or shall we 
say of the League 
what the Lord said 
of the barren fig tree “why cumber- 
eth it the ground; cut it down”? If 
so what shall we plant in its place? 

Any man who has not been think- 
ing along these lines has been delin- 
quent in his duties as a citizen. 
Anyone who has not come to some 
elementary conclusions must have 
a brain that functions very slowly. 
“The human mind is an instrument 
for coming to conclusions,” said G. 
K. Chesterton, “if it comes to no 
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conclusions there must be something 
wrong with the instrument.” There 
isn’t anything wrong with the in- 
strument with which Mr. Willkie 
does his thinking. What ails him 
are the inhibitions of a candidate 
who is determined not to commit 
himself. At the Convention of Re- 
publican Governors this past sum- 
mer, Mr. Dewey made the strategic 
blunder of “plumping” for the Brit- 
ain-U. S. A.-U. S. S. R. military al- 
liance. Since then he has taken the 
advice of the war-posters—“Zipper 
your lips.” Another governor who 
came out with a similarly unguard- 
ed utterance, being asked if he were 
a candidate for the presidential 
nomination, replied “do you think 
I would have said what I did, if I 
were?” Mr. Willkie is a candidate 
for the presidential nomination. He 
makes no unguarded utterances. 


T was refreshing to read the speech 
of Mr. Sumner Welles to the For- 

eign Policy Association in New York 
the day after Mr. Willkie had spo- 
ken to those inquisitive Republicans 
in St. Louis. Mr. Welles, until re- 
cently Under-Secrétary of State, ex- 
plained that he was 
now speaking “as Another 
one American citizen Speech— 
not entitled in any and Plainer 
way to speak for our 
Government.” He asks, “What may 
be the surest way of safeguarding 
the interests of the United States?” 
He answers that we must “partici- 
pate, with the other nations in cre- 
ating a free world organized under 
law and made safe by armed might 
when necessary.” He thinks the 
alternative of a world order main- 
tained by military force would be 
“either widespread, sporadic and in- 
terminable chaos and anarchy, or a 
precarious and temporary system of 
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balance of power, with resultant ar- 
mament expansion and a policy of 
rank imperialism on the part of all 
the major powers, including the 
United States, which will pave the 
way, as surely as night follows day, 
for new, and still more devastating 
wars.” And he adds that he is “not 
concerned in so far as the best in- 
terests of the United States are in- 
volved by the fact that such an 
agreement constitutes a temporary 
alliance.” 

He even dares to say that “the 
fact that the Soviet Union is not at 
war with the common enemy of 
Great Britain, China and the United 
States in the Far East presents for- 
midable political and military prob- 
lems.” 

Mr. Willkie’s defenders may re- 
tort that Mr. Welles can speak not 
only for a world order (everybody 
seems to be crying 
for a world order) 
but for a world or- 
der to be enforced 
by arms, because unlike Mr. Willkie, 
he is not a candidate for office. 
Which, of course, is what I have 
been aiming to show. But I should 
like to see once in my lifetime an 
instance of a politician’s speaking 
his whole mind on a matter of na- 
tional policy with utter recklessness 
of the consequences among the elec- 
torate. Not even Mr. Welles does 
that. He does not “follow through” 
with the remark about the difficulty 
presented by Russia. He had plenty 
of time: he spoke enough to fill five 
full closely packed columns in 
The New York Times, but having 
touched the Russian problem he 
dropped it immediately and did not 
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pick it up again. The Russians 
seem to have even our best men 
buffaloed. 

As for Wendell Willkie, he never 
so much as refers to the predica- 
ment into which we are thrown by 
the reluctance of Russia to say 
whether or not she will co-operate. 
He avoids naming Communism even 
when to do so is necessary to com- 
plete his thought. He says: “In all 
our dealings with those of the con- 
quered countries of Europe, with our 
potential friends and, when the war 
is over, with our 
vanquished enemies, 
we must encourage 
and seek to work ex- 
clusively with the 
forces that are neither Nazi-tainted 
nor Fascist-stained.” The inevita- 
ble question leaps to the lips: what 
about those that are Communist- 
tainted? But we understand: it is 
not discreet or politic to say one 
syllable of criticism of the Soviets. 
But Mr. Willkie knows as well as the 
next man that if he fails to discover 
that “common ground” for which 
he is looking, it will be because of 
Russia’s failure to co-operate. He 
refrains from saying so unequivo- 
cally because at the moment a vast 
majority of voters are sensitive 
about criticism of Russia or even of 
Stalin. When the presidential bee 
is buzzing in a man’s bonnet, he 
must be wary in what he says for 
the public ear. And that—at least 
in the judgment of this one inter- 
ested citizen—is the explanation of 
Wendell Willkie’s failure to answer 
the questions of the Missouri Re- 
publicans in regard to a Foreign 
Policy for America. 
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By Mary CLARE VON FAULHABER 


T’S a good thing, in the early fall, 
To walk down the road by the side of the bay, 
For this is the time when the earth lies still 
And listens to what the wild things say. 


Here is a wind I cannot feel, 
But it shirrs the surface of Barnegat, 
And nudges the marsh and makes it hiss, 
And riddles a cloud, for all of that, 


And it makes the slim reeds on the flats 
Flicker and shiver in the sun, 

And it makes.the marsh hibiscus writhe, 
And goads the tumbleweed to run. 


A dim fish softly furrows the bay; 
The loon’s unnerving jeer swells harsh, 
And a slate blue crane slants slowly down 
And slides to his nest in the nodding marsh. 


Look well, as you walk by Barnegat, 
That you may remember afterwards 

How the road is flanked by telephone poles 
And the wire between is a necklace of birds, 


How the drowsy station shed decays 

And the knots of golden seal are thrust 
Along the serpent railroad tracks 

That creep, encased in velvet rust. 


And remember too, the bark of the quail, 
And the crickets stinging the autumn air, 
And the quilted clouds in the dusty sky, 
And the barefoot child with the moon-gold hair. 


It’s a good thing, in the early fall, 
To walk by the bay—so come with me; 
For here is the season of timeless time 
On a splinter of land in the pathless sea. 





PRINCIPLES AND THE PLANNERS 


By James TRAVIS 


HE group in control of the United 

States for the past decade has 
offered itself as the protagonist par 
excellence of Planning, as well as 
of Experimenting: recall the by 
now classic slogan “We Planned it 
that way,” and the amazing num- 
ber of bureaucratic agencies busily 
engaged in Planning the future for 
the group in present control. Our 
proposal is to review the activity of 
these Planners, for the purpose of 
arriving at a better understanding 
of their works than can be obtained 
from their apologists. 

The Planners credit themselves 
with foreseeing the present war. 
Was it for this reason that they 
neglected to Plan for it? Before 
Pearl Harbor, there was much talk 
of what would happen on M day. 
When M day arrived, the Plans sup- 
posedly reserved for it did not mate- 
rialize. Was it preoccupation with 
domestic Plans that made the Plan- 
ners forget the first function of the 
State, or did they conceive that to 
placate pressure groups was to pro- 
vide automatically for the national 
defense? 

The pre-war Plans were twofold: 
to give everyone something for noth- 
ing, and to increase the value of 
everything by making it scarce. In 
this way, what was given for noth- 
ing would become more and more 
valuable; further, since the country 
paid for everything by borrowing 
from itself, no‘ one felt the poorer 
and creditors became the richer. 

However, to alleviate the burden 
of personal debt which afflicted 
many, financial machinery was de- 


vised for the preservation of the 
debt structure, the perpetuation of 
debt, and the use of hard money to 
repay what was borrowed with 
cheap. The soundness of this 
Plan appealed to all creditors and 
bankers. 

In order to make possible an ever 
greater increase in debt, it was 
Planned to buy gold at a premium 
price, and then bury it. This Plan 
proved so politically expedient that 
it was extended to include silver 
also. On the other hand, the pro- 
duction of baser metals such as cop- 
per, which were more useful, was 
discouraged by fixing their prices 
low. 

With the advent of war, the wis- 
dom of the Planners became mani- 
fest: they now had large stocks of 
gold and silver with which to pur- 
chase whatever should be needed; 
and there would have been no 
shortage of anything, if it had not 
been that the Planners wanted to 
buy what they had prevented the 
country from producing, what they 
had barred the foreigner from sup- 
plying, and what the enemy barred 
them from acquiring. 

The Planners have been consist- 
ent with themselves in Planning 
the home front. Just as they once 
had Planned something for nothing 
for everybody, so in wartime the 
Planners have attempted to ration 
without rationing, to fix prices with- 
out fixing them, to allocate man- 
power without allocating it, and to 
achieve full production without 
scheduling for it. 

But two wartime policies were 
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possible with respect to prices: 
(1) freezing, (2) controlled move- 
ment. Freezing can provide a 
stable price level; controlled move- 
ment can provide maximum pro- 
duction. The Planners adopted 
neither the one policy nor the other, 
nor any coherent combination of 
policies, so far as the whole econ- 
omy was concerned. They have 
made a series of timid stabs at 
freezing in certain segments of the 
economy, a very few half-hearted 
gestures toward controlling move- 
ment of prices for maximum pro- 
ductivity in other segments, and no 
effort whatsoever in still others. All 
positive measures have been unac- 
countably hesitant and delayed. 
Freezing came in by easy stages, 
with warnings far in advance, so 
that speculation drove price levels 
prohibitively upward before and 
during the freeze. The few at- 
tempts at price control for produc- 
tivity have all occurred only as last 
resorts, after the situation had al- 
ready gotten out of hand as a result 
of uncontrolled competition under 
scarcity conditions or of injudicious 
tactics and policies in matters other 
than pricing. Price control under 
the Planners has not accomplished 
its presumed objectives: inflation 
has been severe in cost-of-living 
commodities and, on the other hand, 
the production of the essentials for 
war has been gravely endangered 
by the character of price move- 
ments and controls. Food prices 
have risen more rapidly during this 
war than during the corresponding 
period of American participation in 
the last war. The Planners have 
talked like price experts, but have 
scarcely acted the part. 


The one way not to ration was to 
announce far in advance that a cer- 
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tain few things would be rationed 
and then, having rationed them at 
last, to announce that a few more 
things would be rationed. This 
method made it easy for everyone 
to stock up who felt so inclined, 
thus rewarding the hoarder and in- 
cidentally creating shortages in 
case there didn’t happen to be real 
ones. 
- The most obvious pitfalls in the 
operation of rationing as Planned 
were not foreseen. For example, 
perishable meats relatively high in 
price were given high point values 
instead of low. On the other hand, 
point values of canned foods and 
vegetables are generally so high that 
unmarketable surpluses are cre- 
ated, and these surpluses in turn 
make it unprofitable for the can- 
neries to attempt preservation of 
much produce. Since no real pro- 
vision has been made. to subsidize 
canneries and warehousemen and 
to ensure them adequate labor, 
much food that has been planted 
and grown may never leave the 
fields. The whole point system is 
so designed that errors in the ra- 
tioning program as applied to the 
ultimate consumer are compounded 
all the way down to the producer. 
‘The deficiencies of policy and 
tactics that characterize rationing 
as a whole are readily exemplified 
in connection with particular types 
of commodity. Thus, sugar was 
rationed in such a fashion as to re- 
sult in shutdowns of refineries that 
simply had no place to store their 
ever mounting surpluses; and, at 
the same time, farmers continued to 
be paid for not growing sugar. Fuel 
oil was rationed in states that led 
the nation in its production, despite 
a lack of facilities for transporting 
the oil elsewhere. Leading oil-pro- 
ducing centers, as well as private 
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consumers, were “asked” to con- 


vert to coal, despite the greater 


cost of coal, the cost of crossing 
over, and the actually insoluable 
transportation problem involved. 
And now due to the inexcusable 
strikes there is an acute shortage of 
coal. The Eastern gasoline shortage, 
purely a transportation problem, is 
treated as a real shortage and made 
the basis for putting oil-producing 
areas under rationing, when in fact 
the refineries have great surpluses 
as an automatic consequence of the 
production of high-octane aviation 
gasoline. Such a staple as potatoes 
was impossible to obtain for weeks, 
despite the assurance that rationing 
meant enough cheap staples for all. 
Nor are meatless days and horse- 
meat unknown to army camps in 
America. It is perhaps the opera- 
tion of the good neighbor policy 
that permits Mexicans crossing the 
border to buy freely of commodi- 
ties rationed to Americans, but re- 
quires Americans making purchases 
in Mexico to surrender ration 
stamps on re-entering the country. 
Meanwhile, freight trains of ba- 
nanas go direct from Mexico 
through the United States to Can- 
ada, Americans for the most part 
being deprived of bananas pos- 
sibly in the interests of that “mass 
unity” for which the “sacrifice of 
the liberties of the individual” is 
demanded. 

In the good old days of depres- 
sion and dole, when it was very 
heaven to be in power and a Plan- 
ner, the Planners decided that the 
best Plan was to grow food, buy it, 
and destroy it. Then, as a refine- 
ment, it was decided to pay the food 
growers to refrain and desist from 
growing food, since this would save 

them the trouble of growing it; and 
‘ the Planners, the publicity and 


labor of destroying it. Before the 
Planners, decided to slaughter little 
pigs and plow crops under, an arti- 
ficial surplus of food caused by the 
greatly shrunken purchasing power 
of the consuming public was the 
bane of the businessmen farmers 
engaged in what was to them a sort 
of agricultural industry for profit 
rather than a way of life. These 
businessmen farmers, through their 
lobbies, put over the idea of re- 
stricting food production in order 
to balance profit-agriculture with 
scarcity-industry. Once the Plan- 
ners saw the possibilities of politi- 
cal advantage inherent in such a 
program, the die was cast. Result? 
After rationing had been installed, 
the farmers were still being paid 
not to grow food—three years after 
the war had started in Europe! 

It might be supposed that luxury 
crops would be discouraged in favor 
of essential crops However, the al- 
lowable acreage for cotton has been 
increased, despite the tremendous 
surplus of this commodity; and the 
acreage for tobacco is still as high 
as ever, despite the completely un- 
essential character of the greater 
part of the crop. Vast quantities of 
cereal grains are consumed in the 
production of alcoholic beverages, 
though so much sacrifice of mere 
essentials is required in the inter- 
ests of lend-lease, etc. The Plan- 
ners, evidently, are not above the 
practical considerations of peace- 
time politics, regardless of the na- 
tional interest. Let sober family 
folk go without green vegetables 
and other staples, so long as there 
be no ‘shortage of smokes and 
liquors. 

Already acutely afflicted with a 
shortage of manpower, farmers des- 
perately need machinery. Even so, 
the Planners froze farm machinery, 
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and forced manufacturers to keep 
hundreds of thousands of pieces of 
it idle in warehouses, for purposes 
unknown and inconceivable to any- 
one who imagines that a construc- 
tive intention motivated the Plan. 
To cap it all, the farm machinery 
Plan is under the control of a “lib- 
eral” lawyer with no discoverable 
qualifications for his position. 

Considering all this, the OWI is 
only in character when it put out 
a pamphlet on Victory Gardens in 
which no directions are given for 
planting beans and peas, the two 
green vegetables most in demand 
among the public. 

‘The basic labor problems are the 
same in wartime as in peacetime: 
management must find the right 
man for the right job, must sched- 
ule his hours of work so as to ob- 
tain maximum productivity, and 
must reward him properly for per- 
formance. 

The Planners have not usually 
found the ‘right man for big jobs, 
and there is no reason to believe 
they have been more successful in 
filling the little ones. Their per- 
sonnel agency, the United States 
Employment Service, is full of in- 
competents without training or 
other qualifications for personnel 
work—the cream of the WPA crop. 

A work week established during 
the depression remains, with excep- 
tions, the standard for wartime. 

The policy regarding the rewards 
of performance is pitiable. The 
Planners talk all-out war and yet 
stand 100 per cent behind the tra- 
ditional union policies of opposi- 
tion to incentive wages, speed-up, 
and flexibility in work assignment, 
plus advocacy of the closed shop, 
the checkoff, and opposition to non- 
union labor, in order to make the 
work last as long as possible for the 
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most possible union members at the 
highest average rates of pay. Supe- 
rior performance is discouraged as 
setting a standard, no correlation of 
wages and performance is encour- 
aged, and the right to work, even in 
defense plants, is often barred to 
patriotic citizens who do not choose 
to pay tribute. In lining up behind 
present union policies, the Planners 
are coddling special interests for 
political reasons, at the expense of 
the Public Treasury and the vig- 
orous conduct of the war. In- 
consistencies in wage scales among 
defense plants and industries, how- 
ever inordinate and unjustifiable, 
are minor matters compared to the 
policy of opposition to incentive 
wages. 

Dismissing the attempted limita- 
tion of salaries to $25,000 per year 
after taxes, etc., as one of those 
vagaries attributable to the spirit of 
unreason (though the limit is a 
tenet of the Communist Party), the 
so-called Little Steel Formula must 
be taken more seriously, since it 
constitutes an attempt to limit wage 
increases to 15 per cent above the 
wages paid for the work in January, 
1941—all on the purely arbitrary 
assumption that the worker’s costs 
have not increased more than 15 
per cent since then. Once having 
gone overboard on the Little Steel 
Formula, face-saving prevents a 
recognition that the facts of the 
price and tax situation no longer 
justify, if they ever did, an accept- 
ance of the formula. That John L. 
Lewis should be the chief prod to 
overturn the formula makes ac- 
ceptance of the facts doubly bitter, 
since Lewis did not support the 
Planners at the polls in 1942. Thus, 
the inconsistencies inherent in deny- 
ing justified wage increases while 
supporting traditional wage policies 
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of the unions can be resolved only 
by reference to the political basis 
of the Planners’ position in each 
case, and not on the basis of reason. 
_ The basic consideration deter- 
mining the allocation of manpower 
is, according to the Planners, the 
requirements of the military estab- 
lishment. Consequently, the Plan- 
ners have recruited armed forces in 
accordance with the prescriptives 
of the army and navy. The army 
and navy, however, must Plan on 
the assumption that America may 
have to win the current wars all by 
itself. Assuming that the army and 
navy position is politically intelli- 
gent, the ideal size of the military 
establishment is one thing, and the 
usuable size is another. The ship- 


ping bottleneck is still a reality. 
Until there is some prospect that 
men can be used. abroad in mil- 
lions, there is no point in keeping 


them in camps by the million, thus 
disrupting the whole economy. Fur- 
ther, if our main object is merely a 
military victory—and our Allies have 
subscribed to no other of our as yet 
undefined objectives—the major 
problem is not the placing of a large 
army in Europe or Asia but the pro- 
duction of as many goods as pos- 
sible for European and Asiatic use 
by our “Allies” and the successful 
transportation of such goods to 
points of use. England and Russia 
have manpower in more than suffi- 
cient numbers to defeat Germany; 
China and India, to defeat Japan. 
So far as Internationalist considera- 
tions have determined the “global 
strategy” of the Planners, the man- 
power allocation problem is more 
political than either military or eco- 
nomic. 

On the home front, the Planners 
have not allocated manpower judi- 
ciously. .In their eagerness to man 
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defense plants, they well - nigh 
stripped agriculture of its labor sup- 
ply, and essential mines and forests 
as well. Then, after many months, 
it dawned on the Planners that they 
could offset high defense - plant 
wages with offers of deferment to 
agriculturalists and others receiv- 
ing moderate pay; and now the 
pendulum threatens to swing to the 
other extreme. To be sure, the 
problem of manpower would be far 
less acute if it were viewed pri- 
marily as a problem in the mobility 
and efficiency of labor and if work- 
ers were assigned to work rather 
than to jobs. In any event, the 
Planners have attempted to allo- 
cate manpower primarily by offer- 
ing one kind of bait or another to 
the public at large, and have failed 
to view and handle the economy 
either from its sectional aspects or 
as a complex of interlocking seg- 
ments. Naturally, being unfamiliar 
with the terrain, they employ fore- 
doomed tactics. 

The gyrations of the Selective 
Service set-up give ample testimony 
to the confusions typical of the 
Planners. Reclassifications, rear- 
rangement of classifications, new 
classifications, and liquidations of 
old classifications have flashed up- 
on a startled public in increasingly 
rapid succession, with the whole 
punctuated by dire warnings, lists 
of essential occupations, contradic- 
tory lists, threats to conscript wom- 
en and children, and official procla- 
mations that the Local Selective 
Service Boards never officially re- 
ceive. For that matter, the local 
boards are no great improvement 
over headquarters, partly because 
of the confusion created by head- 
quarters. The same local board, 
classifying two men identical in 
status, will rate one of them I-A 
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and the other one III-A. Different 
local boards in the same commu- 
nity will adopt precisely opposite 
policies regarding the deferment of 
particular classes of worker. Some 
will spare the family unit, others 
will not. At the very core of Selec- 
tive Service philosophy regarding 
the family lies a conception offen- 
sive to large sections of the popu- 
lation; namely, that legitimate 
paternity is a completely controlled 
status, to be assumed or deferred 
at the State’s discretion, and to be 
penalized if the State’s discretion is 
not consulted. 

The chief bottleneck on the eco- 
nomic front is the failure to achieve 
effective scheduling; that is, effec- 
tively timed allocation of the ele- 
ments of production—men, money, 
materials, information. Errors in 


scheduling are so serious because 
they affect a number of interrelated 


activities, and result in irretrievable 
losses of time and money in fields 
often distantly removed from the 
one in which the original error oc- 
curred. For example, the military 
specifies that it needs an army of a 
certain size for a given objective. 
The Planners proceed to schedule 
production of weapons, etc., for the 
size of army decided upon. They 
neglect, however, to provide ship- 
ping to take the army and the weap- 
ons to the point of intended use. 
Result? Great stores of materials 
that will be obsolete before being 
moved, great numbers of men with- 
drawn from production and made 
ready for action long before they 
can ever be sent as effectives to the 
zone of action. Again, the military 
knows how many planes it wants 
for certain purposes. Manufacturers 
erect tremendous plants and train 
great numbers of workers to build 
the planes. The Planners neglect, 
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however, to provide food and hous- 
ing for the workers, and fail to 
schedule the production or trans- 
portation of certain parts essential 
to plane construction. Result? 
Great quantities of capital and 
labor worse than idle—busily en- 
gaged in going through the motions 
at cost plus. 


- It may be that the Planners have 
achieved greater heights and depths. 
in propaganda than in other fields. 
Lend-Lease, Aid Short of War, the 
Destroyer Deal—all steps to war— 
were promoted so skillfully that 
large numbers of people believed 
Hitler was about to invade America 
despite his inability to invade Eng- 
land, only twenty miles away, and 
as a result favored conscription of 
everything and everybody to “save 
civilization,” despite the refusal of 
various components of the English 
commonwealth of nations to con- 
script men for foreign service. The 
Atlantic Charter was equally mas- 
terly, as a piéce d’occasion; and, 
though it has been completely ig- 
nored by England and Russia—the 
two imperiums whose co-operation 
is necessary to make the Charter 
mean anything—the domestic en- 
thusiasm for the Charter has lasted 
considerably longer than might 
reasonably have been expected, con- 
sidering that its generalities have 
never been defined. 

The failures and perhaps the 
triumphs of Planned Propaganda 
proceed from disregard and con- 
cealment of the truth. The public’s 
failure to understand why we are 
fighting Hitler first instead of Japan 
has simply not been explained satis- 
factorily; and so the public cannot 
see why it is expeditious to save 
Europe for Communism, instead of 
tackling Japan while our allies still 
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need our help. The widespread 
public suspicion of the Soviet Union 
might likewise be disspelled by pub- 
lication of the simple truth; for 
there is no doubt that the people 
have not yet been properly enlight- 
ened on the reasons for the present 
non-aggression pact between the 
Soviets and Japan, nor on the rea- 
sons why America has no access to 
Russia’s North Pacific bases, nor 
why Russia is at present trading its 
manganese to Japan for Japanese 
rubber, nor why the juggernaut 
that invaded Finland and settled 
with Hitler for most of East-Central 
Europe is suddenly the leading 
protagonist of freedom and democ- 
racy. Other failures of Planned 


propaganda include the silence on 
the Rudolf Hess affair, the incon- 
sistency of the various allied Plans 
for the future of the world, the 
withholding of military news about 
Pearl Harbor, the rationing sell, 


and the attempts to embroil neutral 
nations and to alienate satellites 
from the Axis. Woodrow Wilson 
at least held out the promise of a 
new world founded on Fourteen 
Points and a few good slogans. It 
would be a pity if, with his exam- 
ple, the Planners should still fall 
short of him. 


Have we had prognostics of the 
New Order Planned for the Future? 
Domestically, the shape of things 
to come doubtless appears in the 
various co-operative and communal 
urban and rural projects already 
tried out with taxpayers’ money 
under the guiding inspiration of Vice 
Planner Wallace and Company. All 
these projects have been complete 
and catastrophic failures — remi- 
niscences of the Utopias that Robert 
Owen Planned for an unregener- 
ate world some one hundred years 
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ago. Ever buoyant despite the crash 
of their most airy edifices, the Plan- 
ners now blossom forth with cradle- 
to-grave security for ten per cent or 
more of the weekly paycheck, be- 
sides other deductions on a pay-as- 
you-go basis calculated to make the 
bureaucracy financially independ- 
ent of Congress —the whole com- 
bined with schemes for socialized 
medicine, federal control of educa- 
tion, and joint ownership of busi- 
ness by government and business 
(Hitlerian muscling-in tactics). 
The America of the Future as tail- 
ored by the Planners—a_ social 
worker’s dream and a free man’s 
nightmare—everyone Planned, fed, 
taught, worked, cured, and buried 
by some oligarchic coterie of social 
workers, keen from workouts on 
reliefers, made in the images of 
Hopkins, Perkins, Tugwell, and 
Wallace. This to be in America, 
the hope of liberty. and the poet’s 
dream. 

Globally, the prospects are even 
more exotic—WPA for the whole 
world, world feeding at the Plan- 
ners’ troughs, a leveling down of 
Americans by semi - starvation to 
prove that they are equal to all 
other men, a restoration or dona- 
tion of all unfree colonials to the 
English and Dutch democracies, a 
restoration of Finland, Poland, Ger- 
many, etc., to the the Soviet democ- 
racy, an unlimited export of capital 
on the lend-lease basis (all lend and 
no lease), an unlimited import of 
the human refuse unfit to survive 
elsewhere, the abandonment of syn- 
thetic rubber and other defense 
staples to restore the prosperity of 
foreign imperiums (or their ex- 
ploiters), an Internationalist police 
force recruited from Erewhon and 
based on magnetic fields in the 
stratosphere over Antarctica (to 
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make for impartiality), and a global 
democracy based on regional oli- 
garchies resting on Red dictator- 
ships, emperors, and assorted 
hatchetmen, the whole leavened by 
corpse worshipers (Leninists) “un- 
der God.” 


Recapitulating, the Prophets of 
Planning, the Apostles of the New 
World Harmony, who have blithely 
nominated themselves to cleanse 
the Augean stables of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and even the Americas by 
the brandishment of a fourfold 
talisman, show themselves incapa- 
ble of setting their own bedchamber 
in order. It really seems no injus- 


tice to maintain that the Planners 
have not been Planning but impro- 
vising, and poorly at that. 

The debacle of Federal Planning 
since 1932 is an indictment of par- 
ticular Planners operating under a 
particular philosophy, not of Plan- 


ning. Americans in the past have 
Planned with unparalleled success 
in the fields of politics and eco- 
nomics, as well as of the arts and 
sciences. The Constitution is the 
grandest political plan ever struck 
off by a single group of men. The 
Northwest Territory was developed 
under a similarly most excellent 
plan. Our program for the national 
parks and forests has on the whole 
been excellent. Many other exam- 
ples might be cited. 

Planning consists basically in de- 
fining objectives and establishing 
procedures. Successful national 
planning requires that objectives be 
consistent with national aspira- 
tions, and that the procedures be 
efficient. Attractive objectives will 
prove mirages unless supported by 
efficient procedures, and these can- 
not be established unless the plan- 
ners are familiar with the fields of 
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operation for which the procedures 
are designed, with the character of 
the people who are to carry them 
out, and most of all with the prin- 
ciples of sound organization and 
operation. 

From our review of the accom- 
plishments of the Planners during 
the past decade, it is patent that the 
Planners were long on pretensions 
but short on knowledge. The war 
put them on the spot and Pearl 
Harbor called their bluff. They 
showed themselves ignorant of the 
structure of the American economy, 
ignorant of the American people, 
and ignorant of the sciences in 
which they were presumed to be ex- 
pert. From the moment they 
launch a program, “unforeseen cir- 
cumstances” force them into an im- 
mediate and continuous series of 
desperate patch jobs, amendments, 
and miscellaneous rearguard actions 
to save face and stave off total col- 
lapse of the particular project. 

After all, what could really be ex- 
pected of agencies such as the OPA, 
the War Manpower Commission, 
and the like, once the lack of quali- 
fications of their key personnel is 
considered? None of the key men 
in the original OPA set-up had sig- 
nificant business experience — all 
had a previous connection with 
some depression-born agency, such 
as WPA, or else a purely academic 
background.. Of late, for some in- 
explicable reason, the general man- 
agers of the agency have been ad- 
vertising men. The same story of 
incompetents and misfits can be re- 
cited for every major wartime 
agency, and most of the peacetime 
agencies. Thus, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation sends out 
questionnaires to small truckers 
and farmers asking questions ap- 
plicable primarily to large railroad 
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corporations. The allocation of 
manpower—one of the most im- 
portant single functions of the war- 
time bureaucracy—is entrusted to 
McNutt, a specialist in beer licenses 
when Governor of Indiana. Knox, 
a figure straight from Gilbert and 
Sullivan, heads the Navy, largely 
because he was once an unsuccess- 
ful Republican candidate for Vice- 
President. Madame Secretary Per- 
kins is expected to run labor. Wal- 
lace, a failure in business, is discov- 
ered to be a master of economic 
warfare, with Milo Perkins—former 
archpriest of a self-instituted theo- 
sophical cult—as chief privy coun- 
selor. MacLeish, an almost poetic 
poet, is made, first, Librarian of 
Congress and then, concurrently, 
head of the Office of Facts and Fig- 
ures. A flop at propaganda, he still 
hangs on as Librarian, in defiance 
of the profession. Donald Nelson, 


a mail order merchandiser, is made 


chief of war production. Another 
employee of the same outfit is made 
chief of junk accumulation. Jesse 
Jones until recently held twelve 
jobs. We could keep this up all 
day before getting down to the fan 
dancers for civil defense, the ballet 
dancers for economic analyses, the 
nudists for social security, the pink 
movie hams for morale, and Poletti 
the jail deliverer for brigadier gen- 
eral and “enforcer” of the Pax 
Africana-Italiana. 

Even if the key personnel of the 
various federal agencies had been 
learned in their fields of action and 
skilled in management, their task 
would have been insuperable in 
many instances, because the agen- 
cies which they operated never had 
a clear grant of authority, because 
other agencies were designated to 
perform some or all of the same 
functions, and because the key men 
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themselves were never granted the 


necessary powers. Thus, a food ad- 
ministrator was appointed to solve 
the food problem, and given no 
powers to do so. On the other hand, 
various administrators receive so 
much power that they serve as leg- 
islators, executives, and judges all 
in one. 

In fact, the federal bureaucracy, 
an administrative monstrosity, 
needs to be overhauled, rationalized, 
and completely sanitized. The prin- 
ciples of classification of function 
and of internal check — corner- 
stones of sound management—have 
been lost in the shuffle. The Plan- 
ners untrained in organizational 
technique pile Pelion on Ossa by 
continually creating new agencies 
to perform one or more functions of 
existing agencies, thus compound- 
ing instead of reducing conflicts in 
authority, duplications of function, 
and complexity of inter-agency re- 
lations. To be sure, it is difficult 
to decide the extent to which new 
agencies are created for political 
window dressing and to make jobs, 
and the extent to which their cre- 
ation is merely a consequence of 
mental dullness. In either case, the 
results are the same—waste of time, 
thought, money, and manpower. 
And so it happens that the federal 
bureaucracy, a horde of paper- 
pushers, numbers millions of tax- 
eaters. 

The joke of it is that the key 
elective and appointive officers have 
all sworn to uphold the Constitu- 
tion and that the Constitution is an 
admirable embodiment of the prime 
principles of sound management— 
classification of functions and in- 
ternal check. A little study of the 
Constitution and of the manner in 
which its principles are embodied 
in the organization of leading mod- 
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ern industrial and commercial en- 
terprises would reveal to the Plan- 
ners that governmental functions as 
they now exist must be classified 
and evaluated, that the useful func- 
tions must then be departmental- 
ized, and that the performance of 
all tasks must be so arranged as to 
provide for a more or less automatic 
internal check—just as in large- 
scale business. A little further 
study of business would also reveal 
that a skilled executive is a person 
who can organize, deputize, and 
supervise. Of course, to organize 
sometimes involves considerable 
exercise of the power of reason, to 
deputize involves judgment of men 
and qualifications, and to supervise 
involves knowledge of men, mate- 
rials, and procedures. Men with 


the training, ability, and knowledge 
for such tasks may be rare in the 
bureaucracy, but they are employed 


in business by the thousands. 
Frankly, no solution of the prob- 
lems of bureaucracy seems likely 
unless the techniques of the indus- 
trial manager and engineer, the 
methods man, the specialist in 
standard practice, and the indus- 
trial writer are rigorously and 
continuously applied to simplify, 
clarify, and revivify the executive 
arm of the government. Scientific 
management can alone overcome 
the deficiencies inherent in any or- 
ganization plagued by politicos and 
other fast - talking 
Policy, procedure, and organization 
structure must be rationalized and 
reduced to writing, and written con- 
trols must be available at an in- 
stant’s notice to all employees af- 
fected. Centralized control by the 
written word is the secret of best 
utilizing low-grade executive and 
office personnel subject to rapid 
turnover, since in this manner the 


incompetents, ~ 
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procedure and policy can be made 
independent, to a large degree, of 
the persons designated to perform 
work. 

The rank and file of the bureau- 
cracy cannot be blamed for blun- 
ders of policy. Whereas ignorance 
of subject matter and of the prin- 
ciples of management vitiates the 
efforts of the bureaucracy in its at- 
tempt to carry out objectives, a seri- 
ous disregard of the principles of 
what might be termed American- 
ism is evident in the formulations 
of policy—and this disregard pro- 
ceeds from the inner circle of 
Planners at the top. For the first 
time in its history, the nation has 
been entered (naturally without its 
consent) into a full-scale military 
alliance with a foreign imperium; 
and this alliance represents not an 
extension of, but a break with, 
American traditions. Again, the 
idea of hemispheric security has 
been abandoned in favor of global 
—another complete break. 

So long as elective and appointive 
officials swear to uphold the Con- 
stitution, it seems treasonable of 
them to propose scrapping the Con- 
stitution in favor of subjection to 
some Superstate controlled by for- 
eign imperiums. The founding fa- 
thers and their worthy successors 
during a century and one-half of 
American history have not viewed 
it as America’s proper role to serve 
as global policeman at the beck of 
some foreign cabal or association of 
oligarchs. It was the belief of the 
founders that America could best 
serve the world as an example of 
how free men should live, govern 
themselves, and protect themselves. 
They knew that freedom could not 
be won for other peoples but must 
be won by them. However strong 
the appeal of the “global police- 
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man” idea to victims of the Mes- 
sianic complex, rational men are a 
trifle disconcerted by the prospect 
of perpetual war in the name of 
perpetual peace. 

To sum up, the pretended evan- 
gels of freedom are the chief sup- 
port of a monstrously oversized and 
chaotically organized bureaucracy 
which, long before the war, had 
come to constitute the greatest 
single internal threat to the actual 
exercise of freedom by Americans 
in their daily life, a threat greatly 
magnified under the pretext of the 
war emergency. And then, after 
. reducing internal freedom in the 
maw of overcentralization, the self- 
appointed apostles of Planning 
would render up the nation’s sov- 
ereignty as a burnt-offering on the 
altars of some fancied Superstate, 
Union Now, Anglo-Saxon Axis, or 
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Condominium of the Best People. 
They would pander fantastic Mech- 
anisms as a substitute for sound 
policy and unceasing vigilance. 

Happily, the Planners bid well to 
become hoist with their own petard. 
The overcentralization so flattering 
to the pseudo-Messianic ego, involv- 
ing as it does a complete disregard 
of the principles of sound manage- 
ment, breeds a tidal wave of revul- 
sion by its very inefficiency and 
cost. And the abandonment of tra- 
ditional American foreign policy, 
involving as it does the complete 
disregard of the principles of Ameri- 
canism and even the actual sur- 
render of national sovereignty as 
the crowning glory of victory, will 
yet fail of approval so long as 
Americans have it in them to exer- 
cise the prerogatives and natural 
rights of free men. 


=e 


_ may be horrifying to some staid citizens—possibly it will be con- 
sidered treason in some furious quarters—but this observer has 


reached a state of awe-stricken admiration for the Sphinx of the 
Kremlin. Not that there is any fondness in this corner for the system 


of government that he represents. This moss-covered conservative 
shudders at the thought of Communism coming any closer to this 
country than it is now. But that’s beside the point. Uncle Joe is a 
man who has a job on his hands and he’s sawing wood and saying 
nothing. He’s a Russian and he’s sawing wood for Russia. He hasn’t 
said anything about sawing wood for anybody else when the Soviet 
wood box is filled. He hasn’t promised to give away wood to the 
Eskimos in case it gets cold up there in the post-war world. He 
hasn’t announced that he will lend-lease the saw to the Chinese when 
he finishes work on his own woodpile. No foreign nation has a writ- 
ten claim on his sawdust. He’s bagging it for Russia. 


—JoHn Kreran, in the Sun, October 11th. 





THE VIGIL OF MAJOR VON GENTIN 


By PrincE HuBERTUS zU LOEWENSTEIN 


AJOR HANS KARL VON GEN- 
TIN, place commandant at 
Koluszki, a town in western Poland, 
was in a depressed mood. One of 
his soldiers had been shot at, 
whether by a Pole or by a member 
of the blackshirted Elite Guard was 
difficult to determine. 

Gentin had spent hours listening 
to witnesses, and had inspected the 
scene of the shooting, in front of the 
Ostrolenka Inn at the main square. 
An immediate search had failed to 
reveal any hidden arms, and the 
soldiers themselves could not re- 
member seeirig any civilians around 
when their brawl with the Black- 
shirts had started. Yet the com- 
mander of the Elite Guard, Captain 
Josef Strunk, maintained that none 
of his men had fired, and that exem- 
plary punishment ought to be meted 
out to the population. Without con- 
sulting him, Strunk had even gotten 
in touch with Hans Frank, the Gov- 
ernor General in Warsaw. 

He would do such a thing, Gentin 
reflected. A fine “captain” that man 
was, reporting on affairs over the 
head of his military superior! An 
unheard of behavior, strictly speak- 
ing, but then, as an executive of 
the Gestapo he claimed special au- 
thority. 

Rain clattered against the small 
window of the Major’s headquar- 
ters, the former rectory. The priest 
who had lived here had apparently 
been a man of taste and education. 
He had however been evicted before 
Gentin was transferred to this god- 
forsaken place ‘ten days ago. The 
church, adjoining the rectory, was 


closed by order of Strunk. The 
shops were empty, and out of the 
six hundred inhabitants less than a 
hundred were left. 

Gentin had been shot in both legs 
during the siege of Sevastopol— 
those twenty-seven days had been 
hell, but somehow Koluszki was 
worse. Down in the cobblestone 
covered streets, across big muddy 
puddles, ninety-three people were 
marched off to the school building. 
His own soldiers, with fixed bayo- 
nets, did that dismal job—again by 
order of Strunk, the exalted flatfoot. 
In civilian life one would never even 
shake hands with him. 

A blinding cluster of drops was 
thrown against the window. Lean- 
ing on his stick, Gentin went back 
to his desk which was covered with 
piles of protocols. Strunk would be 
here any moment, and then things 
would have to be thrashed out. 

It was six o’clock and the room 
was getting dark. Gentin rang for 
his orderly and told him to light the 
kerosene lamp on the desk. 

“Everything all right?” he asked 
casually. ahs 

“Zu Befehl, Herr Major!” the 
young man answered; “all the in- 
habitants have been rounded up.” 

When he had left, Gentin won- 
dered about the sound of his voice. 
Had there been a shade of dissatis- 
faction in it? One could not detect 


- it; but why had the man pretended 


that his routine question referred to 
the events at Ostrolenka Inn? 

I am getting childish, Gentin 
thought, suspecting a hidden mean- 
ing in my orderly’s reports! Be- 
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fore Sevastopol people had other 
worries. 

He lit a cigarette over the glass 
cylinder of the lamp. It reminded 
him of the time when he had first 
shown this trick to his brother back 
home. The house on the family es- 
tate, built in the eighteenth century, 
with its white porcelain stoves and 
French windows, was surrounded 
by a park with old trees, hidden 
statuettes and an ornamental lake. 
Ten thousand acres of farm land 
belonged to it. The Gentins had 
been there since the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

The warm yellow shine of the 
lamp fell on a picture which stood 
behind the protocols on the Ostro- 
lenka affair. It showed the main 


entrance of the house, with himself 
and his bride in the foreground. It 
had been taken on the day of their 
marriage, almost twenty years ago. 


When his father had died with- 
out leaving a valid will, brother 
Joachim and he had drawn lots for 
two stakes they considered of equal 
value: one the family estate, the 
other the signet ring. King Fred- 
erick the Great had given it to one 
of their forefathers, General von 
Gentin, who during the Seven Years’ 
War had distinguished himself be- 
yond the call of duty. Hans Karl 
had drawn the ring. No hand that 
wore it had ever done anything dis- 
honorable. One day, it would go to 
his son, now fifteen, who lived in 
Breslau with his mother. 

His eyes rested on the blue stone, 
and his long chin had sunk on the 
collar of his uniform when Strunk 
entered the room. He was a stout 
little man, with a jolly moonlike 
face. The slits of his eyes were 
well cushioned with folds of flesh, 
and his broad nose was turned up- 
ward. His whole appearance re- 
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minded one more of a shrewd coun- 
try innkeeper than of an executive 
of the Secret Police. 

Under his arm he carried a red 
folder which he placed ceremonious- 
ly on the desk. 

“If you will kindly sign here, Herr 
Major von Gentin,” he said. 

Gentin frowned slightly. The 
man had pronounced his name as if 
it had the accent on the first sylla- 
ble. This to him was utter vulgarity. 

“ ‘Herr Major’ will do while on 
duty,” he said, and then he looked 
at the paper in the red folder: “All 
Poles found in Koluszki,” he read, 
“will be shot tomorrow, November 
12th, at 6 a. M., the population hav- 
ing failed to surrender the attacker 
promptly to the authorities. The 
execution is to be carried out by 
Company Seven, under the com- 
mand of Oberleutnant Ranft. By 
order of . . . Place Commandant. 
Seen: Captain Josef Strunk.” 

Gentin pushed it aside. “The in- 
vestigation was non - conclusive. 
Personally I am convinced of their 
innocence.” 

“Sorry, Herr Major,” Strunk an- 
swered suavely, “but past or future 
acts of aggression against the occu- 
pying army must be crushed at all 
costs. Of course if you prefer I could 
affix a facsimile signature. I know 
that our front line heroes some- 
times have-scruples when confront- 
ed with the necessities of civil ad- 
ministration.” 

Gentin looked at him incredu- 
lously. “Get out,” he said in a low 
voice. Strunk saluted and left. 

Gentin had not objected to the 
war, and Hitler, he had felt, vulgar 
and distasteful as he was, had 
brought the army into its own. Im- 
mense territories had been con- 
quered; they had to be held as well. 
It was all part of the same game. 
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Of course he had heard people 
complaining about injustices and 
persecution. But neither he, Gen- 
tin, nor any of his friends, in fact, 
had ever come in contact with the 
Gestapo. This was the first time, 
and it got under his skin. 

Leaning back in his chair, he 
scrutinized the warrant through his 
monocle. Then he shook his head 
and reached for the telephone. 

His Excellency, the Governor 
General, was very busy, a secretary 
said, but finally put him through. 

The conversation was short. Gen- 
tin pointed out that discipline would 
suffer if the soldiers were ordered 
to execute civilians who in all proba- 
bility were innocent. 

“I know the whole story,” the 
Governor replied in broad Bavarian 
dialect. “Poles never are innocent. 


I don’t want to hear anything more 
about it prior to your report at 6:15 


tomorrow morning!” he added and 
rang off. 

The Major sat silent for a few 
minutes. Then he signed the war- 
rant: “By express command of the 
Governor General—von Gentin.” 

You coward—he said to himself, 
and returned to the window. The 
town was dark and silent, only a 
few street lamps threw thin semi- 
circles of light on the wet pavement. 

He felt time dripping down like 
heavy drops of water. The night 
was like a wide shell, toneless itself, 
but filled with the long extinct mur- 
mur of the sea: he pressed it against 
both ears in order not to hear the 
beating of his own heart. 

Perhaps Strunk was right—terror 
was necessary to forestall future 
attacks, now that things went badly 
at the far-away Russian front. But 
what was the point in turning the 
conquered countries into vast ceme- 
teries? 
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He could still make a final try. 
“Headquarters of the Eastern 
Army,” he told the telephone oper- 
ator, “urgent!” 

“Sorry, Herr Major,” the distant 
voice said, “there is to be no line till 
6:15 tomorrow morning. 

“That’s that,” Gentin said dis- 
gustedly, and rang for the orderly 
on night duty. 

“For Captain Strunk,” he told 
him and held out the red folder. 

Gentin could not see the man, as 
the lamp stood between them. 

“Which Company are you from?” 
he asked. 

“Company Seven, Herr Major,” 
the voice came out of the darkness. 

Slowly Gentin withdrew his hand. . 
The folder had been taken out of it, 
so the figure to which he had talked 
was flesh and blood. 

An uncanny silence vibrated in 
the room, like a violin chord too 
tightly strung. 

“Herr Major—” 

“Ves?” 

“A man wants to see you.” 

“Who is he?” 

“A Pole—” 

The people in the school build- 
ing were held under strict surveil- 
lance. A man at loose must have 
been in hiding during the round-up. 
Perhaps he wanted to confess to the 
attack. 

“Light the lamp and bring him 
in,” Gentin ordered. 

The shadow gave way to a hu- 
man form as light from the low 
wooden ceiling filled the room. A 
soldier like all others, Gentin 
thought—it was only the darkness 
which had made him so unreal. 

A few seconds later an old man ap- 
peared in the door and moved slow- 
ly nearer. His deep-set eyes focused 
on Gentin with a feverish glow, 
until the two stood silently face to 
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face: the officer in his gray uni- 
form, broad-shouldered, a thin saber 
scar running from his grayish tem- 
ples to his chin; and the caller, clad 
in black, worn-out clothes, with an 
ascetic face and burning red lips. 

“What do you want?” Gentin 
asked. 

“Justice,” the man replied in good 
German, “or at least, Mercy.” 

“Who are you?” Gentin asked 
brusquely and sat down. 

The. stranger bowed slightly. 
“Casimir Poniatowski — your host, 
Herr von Gentin.” 

“IT. . . please be seated,” the 
Major said instinctively. “Ponia- 
towski, did you say? I knew a 
Count Stanislav Poniatowski. He 
used to come hunting on my fa- 
ther’s place.” 

“That was my father.” 

“I am afraid you must think me 
very rude toward the son of my 
father’s friend,” Gentin said embar- 
rassed. “But you will admit that 
the circumstances, Count Ponia- 
towski—” 

“Father Casimir, please, since I 
took Holy Orders.” 

“T shall see to it that tomorrow 
you are reinstated in parts of this 
house—” 

“Thank you, but I live comfort- 
ably in my subterranean room— 
secretly, of course, since no Polish 
priest may attend to his religious 
duties anymore.” 

“I did not quite realize it,” Gentin 
replied, and his thoughts began to 
wander away. “I remember your 
father so well. Let’s see, could it 
have been in 1913?” 

“Herr Major,” Father Casimir in- 
terrupted sharply, “why Have you 
signed the death warrant of my 
people? This soldier outside told 
me about it. You won’t take it out 
on him, I am sure, you won’t.” 
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Again the strange feverish glance 
of the priest’s deep-seated eyes 
focused on him. “You are right, I 
won’t,” he said, and almost against 
his will be began to explain the his- 
tory of his signature, and why he 
was powerless to prevent the forth- 
coming executions. 

Father Casimir inclined his head, 
a sad and destitute old man who 
called for pity more even than for 
courtesy. 

“May I keep vigil among my peo- 
ple?” he said with a fading voice. 

“TI will keep it with you—here in 
this room,” Gentin answered. Then 
he began writing a comprehensive 
report about the events of the day 
to his military superiors. 

Again time, like a deep dark 
wave, closed over him, and the night 
held its breath. When he looked 
up, he saw his host and guest sit- 
ting still. Only the faint trembling 
of his lips betrayed that he was 
praying. : 

At least an hour had passed when 
the priest lifted his head. 

“Major von Gentin,” he said, “I 
must ask you for a favor. Will you 
promise to fulfill it?” 

“I will listen to it.” 

“Allow me to enter the church 
and then to go to my imprisoned 
people.” 

“That is impossible —I have no 
jurisdiction to permit a Pole to pass 
the blackshirted guards.” 

“But I must carry the Holy 
Eucharist to the condemned, don’t 
you see?” 

“I do not share your faith, Father 
Casimir,” Gentin said coldly. 

Father Casimir rose from his 
chair and held his face close to 
Gentin’s: 

“Listen,” he whispered, “if you 
don’t fear God, will you at least 
honor one of your own spiritual 
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leaders? Cardinal Bertram of Bres- 
lau has obtained special favors for 
Poland from the Holy See. Lay- 
men may now carry the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Do you realize what that 
means? Laymen, as in the days of 
the earliest persecutions, may hold 
the Bread of Life! The world is 
returning to its origins — the great 
Day of Judgment is at hand.” 

Gentin recollected all the skepti- 
cism of his philosophy of life. This 
man obviously was a religious fa- 
natic; the fate of his parish must 
have destroyed his mental bearings. 

“Father Casimir,” he said cau- 
tiously, “for the sake of your name 
and of an old friendship I have lis- 
tened to you longer than I should.” 

“Herr Major,” the priest went on 
impetuously, “hidden in the taber- 
nacle of the altar stands a ciborium. 
It contains the consecrated Hosts. 
Will you send the soldier to get it?” 

Before Gentin could answer the 
priest had rushed to the door and 
drawn the night orderly into the 
room. Hastily he explained his de- 
sire. “Will you do that, my son, for 
the love of Christ?” “Enough!” 
said Gentin and stepped forward. 
“They'll shoot him like a dog, even 
if I permitted him to go. Return 
to your post at once. And you, 
Count Poniatowski—” 

He felt an icy space opening 
around him. The priest and the 
soldier stood at its far-away shore, 
and his voice could not reach them. 
As if to escape from a magic ban, 
he stretched out his left hand which 
held the stick. A ray of light was 
caught in the stone of the signet 
ring, and rebounded like a blue 
flash. He made a move to cover it 
with his right. 

“Father Casimir,” he said with a 
strained voice, “I beg you to re- 
main quietly in this room. You,” 
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he turned to the soldier, “will guard 
it from the outside. Shooting or- 
ders against anyone who tries to 
force an entrance, you under- 
stand!” 

He threw a wide uniform cape 
around his shoulders and left with- 
out waiting for a reply. Slowly he 
walked down a long corridor, in 
which his steps gave a_ hollow 
sound. He kept himself very 
straight, though his leg wounds 
were hurting. When he came into 
the little foregarden separating the 
rectory from the church, two guards 
barred his way. 

“Damned fools,” he shouted, 
“don’t you know who I am?” 

“Sorry, Herr Major,” they said, 
and jumped aside. 

When he had entered the church, 
one of them pointed at his head 
with a significant gesture. 

“Getting religious, the old fellow. 
Slightly crazy, eh?” he said to his 
comrade. 

“Looks that way. 
Strunk.” 

Major von Gentin had hardly ever 
been in a Catholic church. With 
the aid of a little flashlight he 
walked closely along the pews. He 
felt embarrassed, though nobody 
could see him. 

A dying red spark danced in the 
almost empty lamp before the altar. 
It was so weak that he noticed it 
only when he stood close to the 
sanctuary. Hesitantly he pushed 
the rail open. The little doors of the 
tabernacle were closed, but yielded 
to pressure. 

The sacred vessel was of heavy 
gold and inlaid with many precious 
stones. It must have been the prop- 
erty of the Poniatowskis, and prob- 
ably Father Casimir had donated it 
to his church. 

He felt the coolness of the metal 


I better tell 
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through his uniform, when he hid 
the ciborium under his cape. Nerv- 
ously he walked back to the door. 

The soldier before his study re- 
ported that nobody had been there. 
Inside, Father Casimir was lost in 
meditation. 

“You need not thank me,” said 
the Major when he put the ciborium 
on the desk. An instant long, the 
priest looked incredulously at the 
shining gold, then he sank on his 
knees in adoration. 


* »/” * 


“Let him come in,” Gentin called 
to the guard when he heard steps 
in the corridor. 

Strunk had not known about the 
presence of the priest, but he sur- 
veyed the situation at a glance. 

“I apologize, Herr Major, for our 
lack of precaution,” he said with a 
friendly smile all over his flat face. 
“A Pole, condemned to death, in- 
truding into the office of the place 
commandant!” 

“You are mistaken, Captain 
Strunk. Count Poniatowski is not 
among the ninety-three con- 
demned.” 

Father Casimir made a move 
which exposed the ciborium to 
Strunk’s eyes. Their slits widened 
at the sight of the precious vessel. 
He had never suspected the exist- 
ence of anything so valuable in this 
poor parish. 

“Oh, he isn’t, the Herr Graf,” he 
he said, his face becoming even 
jollier. “It’s too bad, but the war- 
rant reads “all Poles in Koluszki”— 
and, as I noticed beneath your sig- 
nature, Herr Major, by express or- 
der of the Governor General!” 

Gentin bit his lips. 

“Count Poniatowski, I am sorry.” 

“Get going, dirty Pole, and hand 


- ‘friends!’ ” 
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that to me!” Strunk shouted, and 
started toward the desk. 

The priest, whose eyes had shone 
happily at the thought that he would 
be brought to his people, now seized 
the ciborium in horror. “There 
will be a reckoning in the other 
world,” he stammered and pressed 
the sacred vessel against his heart. 

“This is hardly the point now,” 
Gentin said gently. “But,” turning 
to Strunk, “I will not tolerate that a 
friend of my family be insulted in 
my presence!” 

Strunk broke in gutteral laugh- 
ter. 

“The Fuehrer doesn’t give a damn 
whether a Pole is a Count or a 
Prince, Herr Major—” 

“But not even the Fuehrer can 
make a Gentin forget his manners, 
my dear man.” 

“Perhaps—but he and his depu- 


ties can have you arrested and shot, 


you and any of your blue-blooded 

With stocky legs, his little eyes 
reddened with rage, he went to the 
desk and picked up the telephone. 

“W arsaw—office of the Governor 
General,” he gasped into the dead 
receiver. 

Gentin smiled. “I am afraid the 
rudeness of our superior who or- 
dered the line disconnected, will 
force me to remain in supreme com- 
mand of this place till 6:15. I shall 
personally accompany Father Casi- 
mir to the school building.” 

It was four o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Gentin and the priest, 
closely followed by Strunk, left the 
rectory. A warm wind had dried 
the street, and the shutters and win- 
dows of many houses were open. 
They looked as if people were sleep- 
ing peacefully behind their walls. 

The school building, at the main 
square opposite the Ostrolenka Inn, 
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was guarded ‘by men of Company 
Seven. 

“You stay outside!” Gentin or- 
dered Strunk. Most of the ninety- 
three herded into the gymnasium 
were awake—many children among 
them. The place was dimly lit by 
one or two kerosene lamps, and 
Gentin noticed the shudder of hor- 
ror which his uniform’ evoked. 
With tightened lips he invited Fa- 
ther Casimir to explain why the lat- 
ter had come. 


a * * 


“There is one Host left,” the 
priest said to Gentin, who had 
watched the ceremonies, leaning 
against the back wall. “Shall I 
break it for you and me?” 

“I do not share your faith—as I 
told you before,” he replied, but 
lowered his eyes until the priest re- 
turned with the now empty ci- 
borium. . 

“I must ask you for a last favor, 
Herr von Gentin,” he said with a 
mild and deep voice, “though I am 
afraid that what you have done so 
far—” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

“This vessel has been in our fam- 
ily for a long time. Now it belongs 
to the Church in Poland. If it could 
be placed in Cardinal Bertram’s 
hands for safekeeping until after 
the war—” 

“I shall do my best, Count Ponia- 
towski.” 

Now they will think I am a mem- 
ber of some military junta or un- 
derground movement. But I am 
nothing of the kind, Gentin thought, 
when he felt grateful eyes follow- 
ing him to the door. They may 
even think that I can save them— 

“Oh, I see, Herr Major,” Strunk 
said when he noticed that Gentin 
had brought the ciborium back with 
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him. “I am sure something can 
be arranged! The Governor Gen- 
eral need never hear about our little 
argument—” 

Gentin nodded without replying. 
Back at the rectory, while Strunk 
went on talking, he wrote to his 
cousin, Major von Stechow, place 
commandant at T., forty miles to 
the West: “Dear Bodo, please have 
this dispatched at once to Cardinal 
Bertram for safekeeping. It be- 
longs to the church of Koluszki, and 
the honor of my name is at stake. 
The ring is to be sent to my son.” 

Carefully he wrapped the ci- 
borium and sealed it with his signet 
ring. Then he put it together with 
ring and letter into a box, which he 
closed with his official seal. , 

Strunk looked at him aghast, but 
his short exclamations remained 
unanswered. At a quarter to five 
the guards changed, and the soldier 
from Company Seven and the young 
orderly of the day before reported 
to their commandant. 

“Report to Oberleutnant Ranft of 
your Company,” Gentin told the 
soldier, “that you are excused from 
service for today. You will take the 
regimental car and deliver this par- 
cel to Major von Stechow.” 

“Zu Befehl, Herr Major.” 
man clicked his heels and left. 

“As to you, Captain Strunk,” 
Gentin said with a thin smile, “I 
must ask you to share my company 
for some more time.” 

A poisonous look like a trapped 
reptile’s flashed from Strunk’s eye- 
slits. “You will pay for this,” he 
hissed, and made for the door. 

“Quiet, Captain Strunk, quiet— 
or I as your superior will have you 
shot for insubordination.” 

Strunk stopped short, his mouth 
flapping, and returned to his chair, 
when he saw the young orderly, his 


The 
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hand at his service gun, standing 
motionless at the door. 

While he continued writing his 
report, Gentin from time to time 
flexed the fingers of his left hand. 
He could still feel the ring, which he 
had worn for almost twenty years. 
Now his young son would soon be 
wearing it; it would tell him the 
truth, no matter what stories he 
would read in the papers. 

Shortly before six he finished his 
report. In the street the marching 
steps of a large column became 
audible. Gentin remained impas- 
sively behind his desk, and his atti- 
tude forced Strunk, who was fidget- 
ing nervously in his chair, to stay 
where he was. 

The sharp staccato of an officer’s 
voice cut through the air. Then 
salvos, like lashes of many whips, 
tore the dark morning asunder. 
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Still Gentin did not move. His 
chin was lowered to the collar of his 
uniform, and his faced showed a 
grayish tinge. His lips were firmly 
pressed together. 

The shrill ringing of the tele- 
phone finally forced itself upon his 
attention. 

“Six-fifteen, 
Warsaw.” 

“Place commandant Major von 
Gentin speaking,” he said in an 
impersonal voice. “The execution 
of ninety-four inhabitants of Ko- 
luszki has been carried out accord- 
ing to orders.” 

While the man on the other side 
of the line was talking, Gentin 
looked up. 

“I think, Herr Strunk,” he said, 
passing the receiver across the desk, 
“that now you want to say a few 
words too.” 


Sir. Your call to 


MERICA was founded on man’s consciousness of God and it was 
sustained through trying years by flaming faith. Black markets, 
racketeering in the very necessities of life, race hatreds, cocktail 
lounges for the women and misses, cheap standards in home life and 
most of the other tawdry angles of present-day living had little 
chance when Americans lived by the Bible. The Holy Bible is really 
an absolute necessity in winning the war. Try and name something 
more important if we are going to have the courage, the patience and 


the right attitude about it. 


—Dave Boone, in the Sun, October 11th. 





ADVENT, WEST OF EDEN 


By Haypen A. Vacnon, S.J. 


A SLIGHT fire kept the shadows back 
And did its best to thin the cold, 
Small comfort to a man and wife 
Long since grown old. 


“And I saw Seth today,” he said. 

“His boy’s a loving little pest! 

Takes after me, they say,” he smiled, 
“Like all the rest. 


“They’re building a new house and barn 

Against the winter, but the rains 

Have kept them idle this last month, 
For all their pains. 


“But, wife!” he said with quick concern 

That somehow touched on common fears, 

“You haven’t listened, and your eyes, 
Are bright with tears.” 


“Oh, Adam Love.” She leaned to him 
And took the welcome of his arms, 
Remembering long-past delights, 

And past alarms. 


“I’ve wondered, wondered what God meant— 

And longed to see His Word in deed: 

‘I shall put enmities between thee and the woman, 
Hers and thy seed.’” 





EMILY’S NEIGHBORHOOD * 
By Sister Mary JAMEs, S.S.N.D. 


66 Y business is to love,” Emily 

wrote to Dr. Holland as she 
inquired concerning the health of 
his wife, one of those intimates 
whom she called her own. And for 
those friends, those gifts derived 
“of neither Heaven nor earth, yet 
coveted of both,” her love knew no 
horizons. It was timeless and 
spaceless. Like the circle of Infin- 
ity, its center was everywhere with- 
in the interests of her friends; its 
circumference was nowhere beyond 
them. 

In her garden of friends, Emily 
said that she sowed only perennial 
seeds. There needed then to be no 
second sowing. In her exclusive 
coterie were the friendships she had 
formed in early girlhood and maid- 
enhood years. There were those 
companions like Sister Sue, Mattie 
Gilbert, and Helen Hunt with whom 
she grew, those friends like Sam- 
uel Bowles and Dr. Holland who 
watched her grow, and those pro- 
tégés, like “Did” and “Mac” Jen- 
kins whom she watched grow. 
There were those, too, who urged 
her Muse to inspire stanzas like 


“I never lost as much but twice, 
And that was in the sod; 
Twice have I stood a beggar 
Before the door of God! 


“Angels, twice descending, 
Reimbursed my store, 
Burglar, banker, father, 
I am poor once more!” 


1A chapter from In the Name of the Bee, a 
book on the significance of Emily Dickinson, 
soon to be published by Sheed & Ward. 


And finally there was the one who 
taught her Immortality through 
waiting in Time, the lower way, she 
called it. He was the one who 
taught her also the ecstasy of re- 
nunciation. And his was the love she 
hallowed and immortalized as she 
addressed him: 


“Now to ring a door beyond 
Is the utmost of your hand, 
To the Skies apologize— 
Nearer to your courtesies 
Than this sufferer polite 
Dressed to meet you, 

white!” 


see — in 


For each of these, as she had said 
of the Beloved Household, her heart 
was always ready. They were her 
happiness and her wealth, the one 
estate she cared to own. They were 
her rare books to which she could 
turn in any mood or in any place 
to find enchantment. Always were 
they within the pale of her mind 
and heart. 

For the Norcross children there 
was always a chair set in the small- 
est parlor in the world, her heart. 
There was an ottoman reserved 
there, too. Mattie, her little niece, 
and “Did” Jenkins shared the same 
loving invitation. They were 
Emily’s measure for youthful per- 
fection. Her dear persuasion would 
favor changelessness throughout 
their succeeding years, for neither 
needed improvement. And when 
Mattie sent her latest photograph 
over to the Mansion for Aunt 
Emily’s unerring verdict, compli- 
ment and revelation came from the 
little cherry table: 
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“That’s the Little Girl I always 
meant to be, but wasn’t—the very 
Hat I always meant to wear, but 
didn’t, and the attitude toward the 
Universe, so precisely my own, that 
I feel very much as if I were re- 
turning Elisha’s Horses, or the Vi- 
sion of John at Patmos.” 


Thought of Samuel Bowles, visit- 
ing Europe to regain health, sent 
this encouraging remembrance: 


“Teach us to miss you less be- 
cause the fear to miss you more 
haunts us all the time. We didn’t 
care so much once. I wish it was 


then, now, but you kept tightening, 
so it can’t be stirred today. You 
didn’t mean to be worse, did you? 
Wasn’t it a mistake?” 


Although with some exceptions 
the ones she loved were remote 
from Amherst, they lived in 
“Emily’s Neighborhood,” an area so 
confined that they were never dis- 
tant. Distance was never measured 
by her. It was incalculable; it was 
negligible. With all her friends she 
lived in love. And Emily’s love was 
limitless : 


“Distance is not the realm of Fox, 
Nor by relay as Bird; 
Abated, Distance is until 
Thyself, Beloved!” 


Whether it was Sister Sue across 
the lawn of whom she was thinking, 
or, as she would have said herself, 
whom she was loving; whether it 
was the Jenkins family who lived 
in the vicinity; or a friend return- 
ing home after a visit to Amherst, 
she left each one a tribute of her 
loneliness : 


“We miss a kinsman more 
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When warranted to see 
Than when withheld by oceans 
From possibility. 


“A furlong than a league 

Inflicts a pricklier pain— 

Till we, who smiled at Pyrenees, 
Of parishes complain!” 


And did a friend forget her, she 
felt no sensitiveness in the omis- 
sion. Magnanimous, she rejoiced in 
her worthiness to be forgotten. 
That worthiness was inevitable, as 
one considers her thoughts even in 
permanent separation: 


“To lose thee, sweeter than to gain 
All other hearts I knew. 
*Tis true the drought is destitute, 
But then I had the dew. 


“The Caspian has its realms of sand, 
Its other realm of sea; 
Without the sterile perquisite 
No Caspian could be.” 


Her preoccupation with the love 
of friends may have led her to con- 
sult sources for defense of the at- 
titude. The Imitation of Christ, 
which was among her readings, 
would have suggested a more gen- 
eral detachment of heart. But Christ 
had sanctified friendship, she knew, 
as she read of His frequent visits to 
Bethany, the home of Martha, Mary, 
and their brother, Lazarus. And 
more compelling, besides, was His 
abiding friendship with John, con- 
secrated with the care of Our 
Blessed Lady in those after-days of 
Calvary. More amazing, as His ene- 
mies thought, was the evidence of 
His Love for publicans and sinners. 
With confidence and sincerity, then, 
could Emily sing her Magnificat, a 
kind of prose canticle of God’s gen- 
erosity toward friendship: 
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“God is not so wary as we, else 
He would give us no friends, lest we 
forget Him. The charms of the 
heaven in the bush are superseded, 
I fear, by the heaven in the hand, 
occasionally.” 


From her own experience, Emily 
knew the transfiguring power of 
Love. The ecstasy of the transfig- 
uration in her heart raised this con- 
sistent query: “I often wonder how 
the love of Christ is done, when 
that below holds so.” 

And it was the details, the cir- 
cumstances, rather than the promi- 
nent occurrences of Love that held 
her. Her chosen retirement did not 
encourage major happenings in her 
life of love. The mere wearing of a 
flower sent to the beloved one (a 
favor equally pleasing to Brown- 
ing’s “Last Duchess”), a little over- 
flowing word were some of the 
items in the legacy of Love which 
she had inherited. There were items, 
too, that might have been devas- 
tating to one of her sensitivity.. But 
her womanly spirit transformed 
them. The dart received from an 
arrow shot by a friend, she es- 
teemed, loving, as she confessed, 
the hand that aimed it; the conse- 
quent grief of a heart broken by the 
very one who loved it, she trans- 
formed into a pride she learned to 
cherish. 

Was it, perhaps, a lonely pride 
she cherished as she rehearsed in 
silence the incidents unhappily 
withdrawn? Her whole inheritance, 
her estate of love, was enclosed by 
what she called “boundaries of 
pain,” limits that circumscribed her 
thoughts, her desires, and her life. 
They were especially the determi- 
nants of her possessiveness of the 
one for whom she dressed in white, 
the one to whom she was wedded 
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through separation, through “Cal- 
varies of Love,” the one of whom 
she wrote: 


“Title divine is mine 
The Wife without 
The Sign. 

Acute degree 
Conferred on me— 
Empress of Calvary. 
Royal all but the 
Crown— 

Betrothed, without the swoon 
God gives us women 
When two hold 
Garnet to garnet, 
Gold to gold— 
Born—Bridalled— 
Shrouded— 
Tri-Victory— 

‘My Husband’ 
Women say 
Stroking the melody, 
Is this the way?” 


For those who ‘find tragedy in 
these self-styled titles, the poign- 
ancy is accentuated the more as one 
recalls that isolated and piercing 
cry of passionate joy as she yielded 
in imagination to the pleasures of 
even the briefest intervals with the 
one “who put the belt around her 
life”: 

“Rowing in Eden! 
Ah! the sea! 
Might I but moor 
Tonight in thee!” 


But the same tragedy of such fu- 
tile possessiveness is relieved, too, 
by apparent inferences from her 
love and interests in friends, sup- 
ported by the evidences of her nu- 
merous notes and letters. Ardent 
by nature and emotional by calling, 
in crises that might have produced 
collapse in others, Emily seldom 
lost her intellectual poise. De- 
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lightfully feminine, she was, like- 
wise, strikingly womanly, for eight 
generations of New England wom- 
en, some of them pioneers, had con- 
tributed to her valiant spirit. It fol- 
lowed, then, that her Puritan head 
was the Prefect of Discipline over 
her poetic heart. But its influence 
did not “cabin, crib, or confine” her. 
The balance that distinguished her 
had effects not only remote, but im- 
mediate. To her, gifted with 
enough of the supernatural to make 
her a saint, abstemiousness gave 
satiety; restraint gave freedom; and 
solitude, society. The sacrifice of 
desire usually brings a compensa- 
tion exceeding in degree any antici- 
pated fulfillment. In the spirit of a 
Xavier looking from fhe island of 
Sancian to those shores which he 
longed to convert to Christianity 
and in the spirit of the Patriarch 
sighting the Promised Land that he 
would never enter, Emily expressed 
her resignation: 


“It might be easier 
To fail with land in sight 
Than gain my blue peninsula 
To perish of delight.” 


Here is her spirit of renounce- 
ment, a spirit bravely akin to her 
evaluation of success as the world 
understands success, but whose sig- 
nificance is fully known only to 
those who have apparently failed. 
Emily’s renouncement was not of 
the nature of forgetfulness. She 
would never have lyricized the holo- 
caust of her love in the flippant 
mood of Edna St. Vincent Millay 
who assured her lover: 


“I shall forget you presently, my 
dear, 

So make the most of this, your 
little day, 
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Your little month, your little half 
a year, 

Ere I forget, or die, or move away, 

And we are done forever. .. .” 


Neither was there in her sacri- 
fice the strict self-abnegation of 
Alice Meynell as she sang her great 
“Renouncement.” Emily’s detach- 
ment did not forbid thought of 
the loved one. Neither did it ex- 
clude preoccupation. It has, there- 
fore, found some interpretation on 
“Thoughts in Separation,” another 
of the Meynell sonnets: 


“We never meet; yet we meet day 
by day 
Upon those hills of life, dim and 
immense— 
The good we love, and sleep, our 
innocence. 
O hills of life, high hills! 
higher than they, 


And, 


“Our guardian spirits meet at 
prayer and play. 
Beyond pain, joy, and hope, and 
long suspense, ' 
Above the summits of our souls, 
far hence, 
An angel meets an angel on the 


way. 


“Beyond all good I ever believed of 
thee, 
Or thou of me, these always love 
and live. 
And though I fail of thy ideal of 
me, 


“My angel falls not short. 
greet each other. 
Who knows, they may exchange 
the kiss we give, 
Thou to thy crucifix, I to my 
mother.” 


They 


Fugitive verses in what are called 
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her love poems emphasize the spir- 
itual character of Emily’s union 
with one with whom God did not 
“license” her to live: 


“I live with him, I see his face; 
I go no more away 
For visitor, or sundown; 
Death’s single privacy. 


“The only one forestalling mine, 
And that by right that he 
Presents a claim invisible, 
No wedlock granted me... .” 


And there is, besides, the intima- 
tion of a contract of life and love 
for life, a symbolic troth that tran- 
scended earth and time. That 
solemnity rehearsed a bridal day for 
Emily, a day that introduced all 
Heaven to her eyes: 


“It was a quiet way 
He asked if I was his. 
I made no answer of the tongue 
But answer of the eyes. 


“No seasons were to us— 
It was not night nor noon, 
For sunrise stopped upon the place 
And fastened it in dawn.” 


But Emily foresaw the days for 
which she would answer in that 
bridal day. And like a young neo- 
phyte, she signified her spirit of re- 
nunciation. Her wedding day was 
her shrouding day: 


“So we must keep apart, 
You there, I here, 

With just the door ajar 
That oceans are, 

And prayer... .” 


Realizing too suddenly, perhaps, 
what might have seemed too wide 
integrity, she added, “And that plae 
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sustenance, .Despair.” But that 
after-thought never broke her. 
With the years she had learned to 
look on love as Deity, as Immortal- 
ity. Nothing would transform its 
heavenly quality in her soul. Never 
would she be altered in her love; 
never would she be surfeited with 
it. .It would rest silent, but active 
within her, and renew that ideal in 
Shakespeare’s immortal sonnet: 


“. . . Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration 
finds, 

Or bends with the remover to re- 
move: 

O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is 
never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering 
bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although 
his height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy 
lips and cheeks . 

Within his bending sickle’s com- 
pass come; 

Love alters not with his brief 
hours and weeks, 

But bears out even to the edge of 
doom... .” 


True to her New England heri- 
tage of loving fiercely, of speaking of 
it infrequently and tersely, as John 
Holmes, the contemporary poet has 
said, Emily fulfilled in her naiveté 
the valor and faith of those who 
chose martyrdom as their profes- 
sion of fealty to Divinity: 


“Through the straight pass of suf- 
fering 
The martyrs even trod, 
Their feet upon temptation, 
Their faces upon God. 


“A stately shriven company; 
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Convulsion playing round, 
Harmless as streaks of meteor 
Upon a planet’s bound. 


“Their faith the everlasting troth; 
Their expectation fair; 

The needle to the north degree 
Wades so, through polar air.” 


In an age of narrow conventions, 
she “elected” a way of life that sig- 
nalized her as a martyr to her ideal, 
—constancy in a human love denied 
union here. And like those heroes 
of Divine Love, she was a self- 
immolated victim for the sacrifice. 
With corresponding vision in the 
purity of the ideal for which she 
called herself “Empress of Calvary” 
and for which she preferred to be 
the “woman white,” with unfalter- 
ing conviction of the superiority of 
renunciation over possession, with a 
completeness of statement delicate- 
ly done, Emily confessed her love 
decisively in these stanzas: 


“Of all the souls that stand create 
I have elected one. 
When sense from spirit files 
away, 
And subterfuge is done; 


“When that which 
which was 
Apart, intrinsic, stand, 
And this brief tragedy of flesh 
Is shifted like a sand; 


is and that 


“When figures show their royal 
front 

And mists are carved away,— 

Behold the atom I preferred 

To all the lists of clay.” 


There was to be no dispensation 
from her love even at death. “Till 
death” was scanty in its scope, she 
felt; for the narrowest heart, if it 
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was honorable, could accommodate 
finiteness. But the love that gen- 
erates and is generated by renuncia- 
tion is an expansive love, a love 
that empties the heart of itself to 
hold the heart of the beloved. All, 
therefore, that was alien to the 
lover, all that was extraneous to 
Immortality or Deity, as she con- 
sidered Love to be, must recede, if 
she was 


“Forever at his side to walk 
The smaller of the two. ...” 


But it was Emily’s business to 
love. And apart from what con- 
noted renunciation in her life was 
that affection and devotion of which 
she wrote to her cousins: 


“I know I love my friends—I feel 
it far in here where neither blue nor 
black eye goes, and fingers cannot 
reach. I know ’tis love for them 
that sets the blister in my throat 
many a time a day when winds go 
sweeter than their wont, or a dif- 
ferent cloud put my brain from 
home... .” 


Although she offered herself as a 
free oblation, although she dressed 
by choice in symbolic white and by 
virtue of her self-imposed retire- 
ment, went no farther than the pre- 
cincts of the Mansion, yet, at times, 
there were little revolutions break- 
ing out within her spirit. She was 
subjecting nature to the unnatural. 
Accordingly, there arose little 
threats, little laments, little weak- 
nesses in her frontiered New Eng- 
land heart. And, womanlike, she 
invented little bargainings with 
Heaven. To see his face would dis- 
solve her into ecstasies. What 


would she not barter for one hour 
Her life — 


of his companionship? 
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would be inadequate for pay. 
Would Heaven accept her biggest 
bobolink? Or June? Or “Navies 
of butterflies’? Or “furlongs of 
bees,” “lily tubes,” or perhaps her 
“shares” in primrose banks? Her 
daffodil ‘‘dowries,’’ her spicy 
“stocks” might have satisfied the 
bond. But there remained for her 
further discomfiture, envy, that 
ambushed host to man’s cowardice, 
for Heaven refused to redeem the 
bond, all her assets having been in- 
sufficient. In her loneliness, then, 
she scanned all the contacts of her 
lover. The unsuspecting sea, the 
harmless spokes of wheels, the vigi- 
lant hills as witnesses to his jour- 
neyings; annoying sparrows among 
the eaves; a parading fly upon his 
window pane; joyous leaves, re- 
vealing light, and timing bells as 
harbingers for him, she looked up- 
on in rivalry. 

Self - pity and admiration, her 
nearest comforts reviewed for her 
uneasiness the occasions of her sac- 
rifice. Like Elinor Wylie’s hand, 
Emily’s, too, would have been 
“anatomy of wax” in the service of 
the loved one. Her feet would have 
outdone her hand to do his errand, 
and her will would have been, of 
all, the humblest servant, obedient, 
as she said, 


“, .. to the least command 
Thine eyes impose on me.” 


Love had been her inspiration. 
But he became her teacher; sacri- 
fice, her spiritual exercises; and 
Eternity, her Vision. Sacrifice in- 
vigorates with gaiety, courage, and 
strength. All three belonged to 
Emily Dickinson as she confided to 
an overhearing world: 
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“I got so I could hear his name 
Without— 
Tremendous gain !— 
That stop-sensation in my soul, 
And thunder in the room. 


“I got so I could walk across 
That angle in the floor 
Where he turned —so—and I 
turned how— 
And all our sinew tore. 


“I got so I could stir the box 
In which his letters grew— 
Without that forcing in my breath 
As staples driven through... .” 


But renunciation had endowed 
Emily with even further graces. It 
not only chastened her natural love 
but sublimated it. Her response to 
sacrifice had supernaturalized the 
natural in her heart. And her Vision 
of Eternity was further rewarding 
to her spirit of renouncement: 
Those whom she loved she saw 
identified with that Supreme Love 
that makes all things one. The 
closing years of her retirement kept 
renewing that service to that Unify- 
ing Love, until on May 14, 1886, she 
wrote a little note to her cousins, 
“Called back.” She had anticipated 
the summons which she was to an- 
swer the next day. It was the sum- 
mons to that Love in Whose Pres- 
ence she had walked with the com- 
panion of her soul, “Finite Infin- 
ity,” and with Whom, as she lay 
still in white, she had completed 
the mystic union she had sung in 
her dedication: 


“Given in marriage unto thee, 
Oh, thou, celestial host! 
Bride of the Father and the Son, 
Bride of the Holy Ghost!” 








LETTER TO A FIFTH COLUMNIST 


By Francis STuarT CAMPBELL 


(Unable to check the authenticity of this letter we decided nevertheless to 


publish it. Se non é vero é ben’ trovato. 


The main thesis expressed in this 


document, supposedly addressed by an official in the Berlin Ministry of Propa- 
ganda to a Fifth Columnist living in the United States, deserves special attention.) 


EAR F-57: Judging from your 
last letter which reached me 
via L. you appear to be thoroughly 
confused. You seem to misunder- 
stand the situation completely. To 
tell you the truth—and since we are 
all marked men over here I don’t 
care a damn whether you'll be of- 
fended by my candor or not—I al- 
ways considered you to be a rather 
naive simpleton who sees no further 
than the end of his nose. You would 
be the right man to publish a “lib- 
eral” magazine in the United States. 
I will speak in very plain words 
so that even you with your limited 
intelligence may understand me 
fully. 

This is one of the last messages 
which will reach you from Berlin. 
I do not mean to infer that the war 
will be over in a short time but I 
suppose you realize how desperate 
the situation is. Since the war is 
lost our only hope rests with the 
coming “peace.” 

You probably remember the holo- 
caust of 1918 and 1919. The de- 
spair which gripped us at that 
time was entirely unwarranted. We 
were not aware then of the fact that 
the Allies had actually set the stage 
for us, for us who believed in race, 
leadership and the struggle for 
world power. On the very night 
that wretched Jew lover, William II. 
fled Germany, the road for our 
Adolf Hitler was cleared. The op- 


portunity to supplant class by race 
as a leading ideal had come at last. 
The republican framework enabled 
a son of the people to achieve the 
highest power, and the supreme 
rule of a party, our party, became 
possible. The Jews had lost their 
protector and when majorities 
alone counted the miserable one per 
cent of racial nonconformists was 
out of luck. 

Of course, there was Versailles 
with all its humiliations. I do not 
refer to the territorial losses which 
were insignificant. But the humilia- 
tions counted. They bred a spirit 
of revenge and hatred. And that 
was what we needed. We were able 
to appeal to the outraged pride of 
the nation and we made the most of 
it. Although we cashed in so suc- 
cessfully on Versailles our adver- 
saries demand a Super-Versailles. 
Encourage them in their demands 
and we will have Super-National- 
Socialists. 

In 1919 we racialists had actually 
no reason for lamentations. Not 
only was the stage set for us in 
Germany but our geopolitical posi- 
tion was immensely improved. Be- 
fore the first World War we bor- 
dered on three major powers. Of 


these only an exhausted France 
shared a common frontier with us 
after 1919. Austria, a symbol of 
racial promiscuity and an obstacle 
in the way of our expansion had . 
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been dissected by the half-witted 
enemies of Germany. 

I am indulging in these historical 
recollections because I want to im- 
press you with the fact that every- 
thing depends, now that the war is 
lost, on a peace arrangement which 
would give us at least as much of 
a chance as that of 1919. Your duty 
from now on will be to contact the 
peace-planners — the professionals 
as well as the amateurs. In your 
activities there is only one consid- 
eration which should guide you: we 
must get another chance. And if we 
personally do not survive the cata- 
clysm, conditions must be created 
which will inevitably foster the 
spontaneous rise of a Weltan- 
schauung which will be the continu- 
ation of our own. 

Every intelligent man must agree 
that there is only one reasonable 
alternative in case of a victory; the 
defeated enemy must either be 
physically destroyed or a friendly 
hand must be offered to him imme- 
diately after the knock-out blow. A 
true statesman can only be either a 
Tamerlane dealing with Isfahan or 
a Metternich dealing with France. 
All the “in-between” solutions are 
nonsense. A people which survives 
defeat and is not offered friend- 
ship will always feel humiliated and 
plan revenge. And that’s a situa- 
tion to our liking. 

The Allies will not destroy us 
completely because they. suffer from 
various Christian _ inhibitions. 
Himmler on the other hand has 
worked day and night with his 
crack black units to make the Ger- 
man, whether he is a Nazi or not, 
the most hated-human being in the 
world. A few of our soft-hearted 
fellow citizens committed suicide 
out of shame over Himmler’s clever 
and manly policy. (I know it got 


into American papers. Try to stop 
these whimsical stories; they ruin 
our plans.) Well, thanks to Chris- 
tianity and the Gestapo our pros- 
pects are bright. All we need at the 
next peace-table is a frightful mis- 
carriage, and, by heaven, we’re go- 
ing to get one if you guys abroad 
use your wits. 

Our real friends are therefore the 
professional Germanophobes and the 
Leftists. Of course there are many 
“Hun-baiters” who are not Leftists 
and many Leftists who don’t hate 
Germans. Our program for peace 
is nevertheless a cocktail of the 
blueprints of both groups. In other 
words—you will have to switch 
your field of activity. Hitherto you 
have been working on those poor 
fish, the nostalgic Americans of 
German descent. Yorkville and 
Milwaukee are now out of the pic- 
ture. So are the America Firsters 
and the Silvershirts. 

But let me speak first about the 
Germanophobes. They are mostly 
stern and self-righteous Yankees 
with an admixture of a certain type 
of émigrés. The American Ger- 
manophobes are, as you probably 
know, frequently wild amateurs in 
the field of history or racial psy- 
chology; they are made up of hys- 
terical novelists, neurotic detective 
story writers, somber radio column- 
ists or professional hostesses. They 
are naturally not quite so interest- 
ing as that peculiar brand of refu- 
gees whom we have kicked out bru- 
tally and who now go around with 
a burning hatred for their former 
country in their heart. We not only 
want these fellows to persuade their 
naive American hosts that all Ger- 
mans are “Nazis” and assassins, but 
we want them actually back into 
our own country. 

I see the astonishment in your 
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face, Herr Parteigenosse. The very 
presence of these émigrés who have 
feasted with our enemies and re- 
turned with the help of their arms 
will make the German people feel 
genuinely humiliated. Foreign oc- 
cupation, however protracted, will 
not last forever and the hatred 
against the compatriot who sides 
with the enemy is something much 
more profound and stirring than 
the dislike for the foreigner in uni- 
form who merely does his duty. 
The loathing for the traitorous re- 
turned émigré might conceivably 
also be of a racial nature. (Since 
we have slaughtered all racial aliens 
in our midst there is a terrible dan- 
ger that racialist feelings, today al- 
ready on the wane, might die out 
entirely.) 

We respect the Germanophobes. 
They hate, and hatred is a good 
thing. It’s the basis of nationalism 
and racialism. It will cause a col- 
lective reaction. Everybody who 
identifies Germany with National- 
Socialism is today our ally. We 
must be grateful to all those who re- 
frain from the attempt to drive a 
wedge between us and the people. 
A real gospel of hate (Anglo-Saxon 
edition) is all we need. 

The Germanophobes are optimis- 
tic enough to believe that everybody 
who voted “Nazi” stands actually 
for our ideas. Of course, we made 
the same mistake. But leave them, 
for heaven’s sake, in their error. 
The “Liberals” (why on earth do 
you insist on calling them that?) 
believe in the Good Savage who was 
beguiled by Mephistophelean Jun- 
kers and top-hatted bankers. But 
the truth is neither here nor there. 
Those poor monkeys who voted for 
us back in ’32 and ’33 wanted a ten 
per cent increase in wages, employ- 
ment and a little intoxication with 
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big words. The Century of the 
Common Man! It is to laugh. Yet 
the democratic Germanophobes will 
do a splendid job by refusing to in- 
clude our kin in “Civilized Society.” 
That’s exactly what we want—sul- 
lenness and isolation! 

Your “Liberals” arid Leftists have 
a program very much like our own, 
yet they do not want to acknowl- 
edge our basic similarity. 

I see you already protesting that 
they are not racialists as we are. | 
wouldn’t be so sure. There are lots 
of brotherhoods of various Leftist 
labor organizations who would 
never dream of accepting a Negro. 
Correct me if I am wrong. Their 
great fetish, the Common Man, is a 
racialist if there ever was one. Only 
the Uncommon Man or the Super- 
Duper-Intellectual isn’t. Neither 
our Rechter Kerl, our Mann aus der 
Doppelreihe, nor your “reg’lar fel- 
ler” would like to mix with niggers, 
chinks or with the dirty white 
trash. 

Say what you like but we and the 
Leftists are birds of the same feath- 
er. They want to expropriate or to 
control all enterprises, and that is 
more or less our own program. 
They stand for centralization and 
for an omnipotent state. Those 
much vaunted Liberals in America 
are streamlined totalitarians like 
ourselves. If they determine the 
blueprints for the Fourth Reich 
we'll have more than a fair chance 
to take over the ship of state by just 
repainting it brown again. 

Of course we have duped a great 
many people with our “Rightist” 
label. Although we called our- 


selves the National-Socialist Work- 
er’s Party, which title doesn’t smack 
of exclusive Toryism, we tricked 
not a few manufacturers, bankers 
If there ever 


and Colonel Blimps. 
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was a Leftist party we are the one. 

This idiotic confusion is very 
helpful to us. Not only were we 
successful in hiding the fact that 
Germany is still legally a republic 
but the smokescreen we threw over 
France is one of our cleverest propa- 
ganda achievements. Apart from 
that old atheist Maurras and a 
couple of other desperate venerable 
fogies who tried to save what 
couldn’t be saved, we are largely col- 
laborating with the most pinkish 
elements of the Third Republic. I 
am thinking with dismay of what 
will happen when such down and 
out Royalists as Georges Bernanos 
return to their country. 

Our most bitter and intransigent 
enemies were always on the Right. 
The Right, unlike the Left, has a 
long and inflexible tradition and 
that’s exactly what must be de- 
stroyed. Doctor Edger Jung, Gen- 
eral Schleicher, General Fritsch, the 
Hapsburgs, the Wittelsbachs, Doll- 
fuss and Schuschnigg, the Catholic 
Bishops, U-Boat Commander Nie- 
moeller- all those swine stood in 
our path. If they ever have a come- 
back with Allied understanding, 
then we can say good-by to our con- 
cept of the National-Racial Revolu- 
tion. Monarchy, dear Parteigenosse, 
is something quite final. Once 
Monarchy is restored from Madrid 
to Oslo and from Budapest to Hol- 
land, we can close shop. We don’t 
want a static Europe but a Conti- 
nent with innumerable political 
quarrels, a Continent tense with 
agitation and propaganda, with 
changing cabinets, changing ideas. 
I am haunted by the nightmare that 
our reactionaries will come to terms 
with the Anglo-Saxons. Abroad it’s 
easy to tell the ignorant masses that 
we are the reactionaries but in Eu- 
rope people know better. Remem- 





ber the Horst Wessel Lied, “. . . the 
comrades who have been shot by 
the Red Fronters and Reactionaries 
march with their spirits still in our 
rows.” I see that I’m getting lyrical. 

The nightmare which I have just 
described is probably less danger- 
ous than I fear. A Rightist today, 
in American eyes, is a Nazi, a Jew 
baiter and a “reactionary,” a fat 
banker who wants to reduce the 
working classes to bread and water. 
Of course, we ought never to relax 
our vigilance. The congress of 
exiles in Mexico who chose Bishop 
Count Galen as honorary member 
should have been prevented from 
doing so. It was regrettable that 
The New York Times wrote such 
a lot about the execution of the re- 
actionary Munich students. Once 
we cease to be identified with “‘me- 
dievalism” and monocled, arrogant 
officers with a “von” before their 
second name we have lost our game. 
(The man with the monocle, judg- 
ing from American films, is a tra- 
ditional villain. Or am I wrong?) 

Thank heaven we still have the 
support of such writers as Sir Philip 
Gibbs, whose Nazi hero is a Bavari- 
an, Catholic aristocrat, and Miss 
Ethel Vance who chose a high rank- 
ing army officer as a Gestapo agent. 
The American screen and stage also 
gives us valuable support. The 
Watch on the Rhine figures a Ru- 
manian count as a wicked Nazi. 
(Have you ever seen one?) Even 
better was a bearded Austrian Nazi 
“baron” in Once Upon a Honey- 
moon, and another Nazi “baron” in 
Bromfield’s short story, “Thou Shalt 
Not Covet.” It is naturally deplor- 
able that that terrible woman, Miss 
Dorothy Thompson, writes that Na- 
tional-Socialism is non-aristocratic. 
(You ought to call her a “Fascist” 
publicly. That label once it sticks 
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ruins anybody.) Mr. E. Mowrer, 
who wrote Germany Puts the Clock 
Back rendered us, through his title 
alone, the best imaginable service. 
(“Puts the Clock Back”! That’s 
cheek for you. The two pillars of 
our program are technology and 
biology; is anything more progres- 
sive?) 

Our real program is to facilitate 
collaboration between the Allies 
and the “phonies” of the emigra- 
tion. You can imagine therefore 
our shock and dismay when the 
Darlan episode took shape. We 
were deadly afraid that this inci- 
dent might put the thoughts of our 
generals off on the wrong track. But 
the reception Darlan got in your 
press was admirable. Some of your 
commentators and journalists cop- 
ied the ~Vélkischer Beobachter al- 
most literally. Not even the bene- 
fit of doubt was accorded to the 
French Admiral. It was really 
grand. The military governors of 
Greece or Norway will think it over 
thrice before they sell out to Messrs. 
Churchill and Roosevelt! 

This war, my dear friend, has to 
last as long as possible. Everything 
which might be conducive to short- 
ening it, must be meticulously 
avoided. Otherwise we won’t get 
the Germanophobes to the fore. 
While the British and American 
Left with the help of the Soviet 
Union and other dire threats keeps 
the Army-Church combination at 
bay (the only potential threat in 
our back) we have plenty of time 
to ruin the rest of Europe. In 
World War III. we will have to cope 
with not more than thirty million 
Frenchmen. The Common Man, 
that timid idiot who voted us into 
power, will certainly not have the 
courage to attack us on a large 
scale. He has been terrorized into 
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submission by the teamwork of the 
Germanophobes and Dr. Goebbels 
who quotes them freely and clever- 
ly. Now our Common Man fears to 
be massacred or to be literally en- 
slaved for life. 

By the way: what marvelous let- 
ters from Mr. Heinz Pol the New 
York Herald Tribune published re- 
cently! The very fact that a mod- 
erate paper of that type publishes 
two long articles in a prominent 
place advocating the planned mas- 
sacre of half a million Germans 
and the expropriation of whole 
classes is almost as encouraging as 
the publication of Mr. Theodore 
Kaufman’s book about the mass- 
sterilization of all Germans and 
Austrians. I don’t think for a sec- 
ond that these blueprints have the 
slightest chance of acceptance but 
they are, in our hands, excellent 
material for prolonging this war to 
the point of total exhaustion. This 
in turn is not going to save our 
skins but it’ll cost the stupid Ameri- 
cans at least another million men, 
and we need a weak, disgusted and 
isolationist America just as we need 
a weak Britain. Get it? 

We need relatively weak Western 
Powers but the U.S.S.R. we want 
to see strong. Yes, I said strong. 
It is essential for a revival of our 
ideology that the countries be- 
tween Germany and Russia be ren- 
dered impotent, so that the terri- 
fied dwarf states of the Danubian 
area will clamor continually for 
German help and support. Poland 
must be deprived of at least half of 
its territory by the Soviet Union 
which (as you must emphasize in 
your whispering campaign) needs a 
wide area of buffer states. Of 


course, it is complete nonsense to 
state that a country comprising one- 
sixth of the earth needs additional 
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territory in order to survive and to 
live in safety but the Leftist simple- 
tons are ready to swallow any rub- 
bish and to repeat it elsewhere. A 
weak Poland, a mutilated Hungary, 
a ruined Rumania, enslaved Baltic 
States—this is going to drive the 
rest into Germany’s arms. A reju- 
venated Germany with a new Na- 
tional-Socialism has then the mar- 
velous opportunity to come again 
to the defense of Europe. What a 
gorgeous alibi for new conquests! 
Russia is naturally not going to 
be alone. She is going to be sup- 
ported by Dr. Benesh’s Czechoslo- 
vakia which will become the Cen- 
tral-European aircraft carrier of the 
U.S.S.R. This in turn is going to 
increase the general tension. (Dr. 
Benesh, leader of the Czech Na- 
tional-Socialists, rendered us rare 
service prior to the war by keeping 
Otto out of Vienna and Budapest!) 
Dr. Benesh has also other ideas 
from which we will benefit. He 
wants to exchange the ethnic mi- 
norities. We will have to give him 
our 30,000 Czechs and he will give 
us our 3,500,000 Sudeten Germans. 
“A catastrophe,” I hear you mutter. 
On the contrary, my dear friend, 
that will prove a great blessing. We 
would never be able to provide for 
those three and a half million and 
they are going to become an ele- 
ment of subversion, restlessness and 
political aspiration. The Poles, of 
course, should be given some com- 
pensation for their own losses—let 
us say Eastern Prussia or Pome- 
rania. We murdered thousands of 
their countrymen, so they are go- 
ing to expel our racial comrades. 
The result? Another emigration, 
another irredenta. Finally every- 
one should possess something which 
really isn’t his, for that will stir up 
trouble again all over the map. 


Apart from these territorial 
changes our slogan must be: Resto- 
ration of everything to the 1931 lev- 
el. In France we need a Fourth Re- 
public, in Germany we need a Second 
Republic, in Spain a Third Republic 
with the prospect of endless civil - 
wars. Lend your full support to the 
anti-Franco elements! The Cau- 
dillo, that slick one, while paying 
lip-service to our ideas, cheated us 
right and left. It serves him right 
if his country is dragged into a new 
war. Urge everybody to sign peti- 
tions for a crusade against Spanish 
“Fascism.” It costs American and 
British blood. We always like to 
see it flow if it is not-at our ex- 
pense. With Italy one should make 
an exception; the Fascist system 
was for us only a material and 
moral liability. An Italian republic 
with anticlerical firebrands, anar- 
chists and fuzzy minded liberals 
would be a marvelous cocktail. 

In Central Europe it’s also large- 
ly the pre-war blueprint. A Czecho- 
slovakia, however strongly support- 
ed by the Soviets can always be 
crushed without resistance because 
no state can fight with large, un- 
willing minorities. If Dr. Benesh 
cannot dump the Sudeten-Germans 
he’ll have fifty-two per cent of vari- 
ous minorities. A Yugoslavia where 
Croats and Serbs merrily assassi- 
nate each other is also an easy 
match. To the old strains blood 
guilt has been added. And a little, 
hungry, helpless Austria suits us 
fine. If you fellows don’t let us 
down we will most certainly win 
the peace. 

A strong U.S.S.R. will also serve 
a psychological purpose. It will 
bring home the menace of Bolshe- 


‘vism (or of Panslavism or of any 


other kind of Russian Messianism) 
to everybody concerned in a very 
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tangible form. If we prominent 
National-Socialists will have been 
made to go the way of all flesh it 
will facilitate the rise of new “lead- 
ers” who—perhaps under some neo- 
democratic guise—will clamor for 
greater efficiency, a greater concen- 
tration of power and “unity.” We 
may even use the U.S.S.R. as a tool 
or a co-operator; it has finally 
dawned upon us that nobody ever 
served us as faithfully and dili- 
gently as the Soviets from 1939 till 
1941. They might forget in time 
that we once gave them a kick in 
the pants. 

At the present moment it is un- 
doubtedly the best policy to depict 
the Soviet Union as a haven of 
democracy which had been “en- 
circled” by a cordon sanitaire. 
(You'll live to regret it if you ever 
try to explain what that phrase 
means.) Say that the Finns are all 


Fascists and that they are ruled by 
a monocled baron who wants to 
destroy all streamlined plants and 
progressive kindergartens of Holy 


Mother Russia. The Baltic States 
and Finland must be sold down the 
river. Then the Scandinavians will 
feel threatened and listen to our 
neo-National-Socialists of 1950. By 
that time every Swede, Dane or Nor- 
wegian will be a potential Quisling. 
Of course, the betrayal of the Balts 
and Finns will destroy another 
myth—the Atlantic Charter. The 
Westerners are going to become the 
laughing stock of the rest of Europe 
and we'll have something to liberate 
after all. So don’t forget to insist 
on the sell-out of those small states. 

While working on the “Liberals” 
never commit the error of neglect- 
ing the Germanophobes. You will 
have to move in both circles. En- 
courage the latter to carve up Ger- 
many. If the German Princes ever 
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play ball with the Allies they’ll be 
disgraced forever and we'll score 
again. (Only if all conservative 
forces are bankrupt will we have 
smooth sailing.) And if there are 
local regimes on a republican basis 
it will be almost as good. Inevitably 
a new Bismarck or a new Hitler will 
arise and unite the fragments float- 
ing on the crest of a wave of enthu- 
siasm, fanaticism and despair! 

The Rhineland ought to be given 
to the French. With ten million 
Germans in their system they would 
die of indigestion! 

The Germanophobes also talk, I 
hear, about letting the suppressed 
nations “have a crack” at the Ger- 
mans. That’s an excellent idea. It’s 
always the innocent who suffer un- 
der such a procedure, and it would 
add new hatreds and inflict fresh 
wounds. That’s what we want. It 
would put us in a more favorable 
light because the atrocities of the 
liberated nations (duly encouraged 
by the Anglo-Saxon German haters) 
would help to obscure our own pec- 
cadillos. 

You write me that there are some 
Germanophobes and a great many 
Leftists who talk nobly about re- 
educating the Axis Youth. For the 
love of Mike, encourage such plans 
with all energy. Remember, how 
we always hated all our teachers 
and what calamitous results our in- 
doctrination program had in the 
Reich. (Can’t you stop The New 
York Times writing about our 
youngsters who do not admire Hit- 
ler?) What we need in the Reich 
are self-righteous pinks who want 
to “improve” our boys and girls. 
They are going to make as excel- 
lent democrats of our coming gene- 


ration as the Church made a good 


Catholic of Voltaire. 
On the other hand don’t fool 
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yourself into believing that the 
American Leftists are as strong as 
their “intellectual facade” makes it 
appear. In New York they may 
loom very large in the picture, but 
that’s only a mirage. 

The State Department is one of 
our worst enemies so far. You have 
therefore to tell everybody who will 
listen that the State Department is 
an anti-democratic institution, that 
it is full of snobs, nit-wits, clericals, 
appeasers, highbrows, royalists and 
millionaires. It has saved thou- 
sands of American lives. We, on 
the other hand, want to see Ameri- 
cans plowed under. 

It is also highly important to give 


- Americans the impression that Eu- 


rope is full of crypto-democrats who 
mumble the Gettysburg speech with 
their evening prayers. Tell them 
that all “Common People” as well 
as all “intellectuals” are “demo- 
crats.” Most of the émigrés were 
very helpful in spreading this im- 
pression. Democratic hopes must 
be increased to a terrible anti- 
climax and a new, bitter, anti- 
European isolationism which in the 
future will free our western flank 
for all time. The assumption that 
humanity has only a choice between 
a progressive demo-communism or 
a backward nazi-fascism must be 
created artificially. 

The controlling powers in Ger- 
many must be induced after the war 
to suppress Nazi ideas methodically 
and with great persistence. Special 
care must be given to belittle the 
memory of the soldiers and to throw 
them into the same pot with the 
National-Socialists. That will be 


most helpful in imbuing millions 
of ex-service men with a Grande 
Armée tradition, with a spirit of 
desperation and revenge. 

I hope that you will, at last, un- 
derstand my instructions and their 
underlying motives. Personally my 
chances to survive this war are slim, 
but I hope that I will be executed 
by the Allies rather than by our 
own compatriots. We need mar- 
tyrs! 

The future National - Socialists 
will have to use another label. 
That’s fairly obvious. We may eas- 
ily be called Biotechnological Pro- 
gressivists or the Young German 
Democratic Reintegration Move- 
ment. Who cares? After all we’re 
democrats, we favor majority rule 
and believe in the Common Man. 
(Or do you think that the exiled 
North European Monarchs, a Dutch- 
American aristocrat and a grand- 
son of a Duke of Marlborough are 
Common Men rather than our 
Fuehrer?) 

Good-by my dear Parteigenosse! 
I know that you resent most orders 
I give you. Although we adhere to 
the principle of leadership which 
demands submission and obedi- 
ence I would not mind listening to 
any of your counter arguments. 
Unless you are one of those senti- 
mentalists who place Germany 
higher than our ideology, there are 
none. Brutal and humiliating 
peace-conditions with the subse- 
quent restoration of the democratic 
framework alone would guarantee 
our survival or our rebirth. 

Heil Hitler! 
Your C-307. 





SICILIAN SPRING 


By Datisy 


LIKE to hope that when spring 

comes, our soldiers and sailors 
on furlough will again visit Sicily. 
Before the war, one saw every- 
where in Italy gay posters adver- 
tising la primavera siciliana, tempt- 
ing those weary of winter to leave 
the mainland and visit ‘an island 
which, although often harassed by 
the other seasons, is ever the dar- 
ling of spring. 

We have read much recently in 
our newspapers and magazines of 
the history of Sicily, and we have 
been interested in all that pertained 
to it because out forces were there, 
landing in the blackness before 
dawn near Scoglitti on July 10th, 
then wresting a way to Palermo, 
and across the island to join the 
British Eighth Army as it reached 
Messina via ill-fated, black Catania. 
Little could those men dream, when 
they were struggling to handle 
heavy craft in treacherous shallows, 
or marching, hot, dusty and thirsty, 
through a parched, war-torn ter- 
rain, that this land was one of the 
world’s loveliest. The burning heat 
and stinging volcanic dust of Sicily 
will linger in the memories of the 
veterans of this war as do the cold 
and mud of France in the memories 
of the veterans of 1918. That is, 
unless they visit Sicily when na- 
ture smiles on her, and look from 
the hill town of Taormina on snow- 
clad Etna and a sapphire sea: 
watch the almonds break into deli- 
cate pink bloom, and the golden 
sorrel blaze suddenly beneath the 
lemon trees: enjoy the fragrance of 
freesias and sun-warmed violets, 
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lavender and stock that grow in an 
old convent garden. If they do this, 
and then visit the ruins at Girgenti 
and Segesta, and the cities of Syra- 
cuse and Palermo, and stand at 
Monreale and marvel at the yellow 
light that floods the Conca d’Oro, 
they may forget something of what 
they have suffered, and be happy in 
the thought that they saved Sicily, 
and restored it to its own people 
and to all lovers of history, art and 
the classics. 

Today’s newspaper contains an 
account of how our medical officers 
are ministering to Sicilians who 
have taken refuge in caves; and 
photographs of our soldiers be- 
friending big-eyed, thin - cheeked 
children are to be seen everywhere. 
I like to believe that, now that the 
blasting and bombing are over, our 
soldiers will continue to cherish 
townspeople and peasants, descend- 
ants of the fisherman of whom 
Theocritus wrote three hundred 
years before our era: 


“An ancient fisher and a rugged 
rock, 
On which the old man stands and 
gathers up 
His big net for a sturdy cast... .” 


or of that boy who 


“Is plaiting a fine locust cage with 
stalks 

Of asphodels and fitting it with 
reeds.” 


Surely, when in search of lowly 
rural things, thyme and wild pars- 
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ley and tall iris, our men on fur- 
lough wander to fair “upland pas- 
tures where the flocks are wending 
slow-footed ways through heather- 
bell and fern,” they will meet a 
goathérd such as Theocritus de- 
scribed: 


“On the left shoulder was a leathern 
coat 

Made from the rough skin of a 
tawny goat 

And savoring of fresh rennet; on 
his breast, 

Girt with a plaited belt, an old 
worn vest; 

And in his right hand was a 
crooked staff 

Made of wild olive.” 


Goatherds have a way of appear- 
ing from nowhere in Sicily; her- 
alded only by the sound of a fall- 
ing pebble on a rocky hillside, they 


murmur a friendly greeting that 
convinces one that they would lin- 
ger to pipe an air were it not for 
the contumaciousness of goats. 

Of course, the countryside will 
recover from war’s ravages more 
quickly than the cities, for it will 
hide its wounds with verdure—with 
acanthus and asphodel and rose 
colored amaryllis—but the cities 
will also become habitable once 
more. Palermo will beckon our 
youths who like as much noise as 
possible in a small space. Already, 
at Palermo, there is an American 
Red Cross Beach Club, which the 
head of the organization says is a 
charming place. I hope that among 
its attractions are a few volumes on 
the history of Sicily, for it would be 
very pleasant for a recent invader 
to lie back in a deck chair in the 
sunshine and read about how Siculi, 
Phoenicians, Corinthians, Atheni- 
ans, Romans, Saracens, Normans 
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and others have taken their turns in 
this “cockpit of history.” A trans- 
lation of Thucydides would prove 
thrilling reading, for there is some- 
thing peculiarly exciting in Thu- 
cydides’ descriptions of the battles 
between the Athenians and Syra- 
cusans when one has seen the har- 
bors in which their fleets contended, 
or rambled on the heights of 
Epipolae. 

Our successful invaders, who so 
recently made use of the most mod- 
ern amphibious equipment, will 
perhaps chuckle over Thucydides’ 
grave account of throwing wet hides 
over a ship’s side to avert the grap- 
pling hooks of the enemy, or of cut- 
ting the prows of vessels so as to 
strike with “solid and stout beaks 
against the weak and hollow prows 
of the Athenians.” But any Ameri- 
can soldier will commend the wis- 
dom of that Aristo, “the most able 
master of the Syracusans,” who or- 
dered the food merchants to the 
ships that his men miight have a 
good dinner before they engaged 
the Athenians in battle. This was 
true preparedness: even Eisen- 
hower and Montgomery and Patton 
could scarcely have been more fore- 
handed than the Syracusans ‘were 
in 413 B. c.! 

Accounts of the Carthaginian and 
Saracen invasions of Sicily could 
not fail to impress members of our 
forces, for it is said that both of 
these used Pantelleria as a stepping- 
stone just as we did. 

Books, however, are in no sense 
necessary to a student in Palermo, 
for happily many buildings of his- 
toric interest have survived its nu- 
merous bombings. The Palatine 
Chapel and the Cathedral of Mon- 
reale are intact, and who would not 
leave an easy chair and a volume of 
history at the Beach Club in order 
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to glimpse their flashing mosaics? 
These are among the finest records 
of the Norman occupation of Sicily. 
It is said, too, that the treasures of 
the Museum were saved. Here, 
there has been for years a statue 
of Our Lady with the Baby Jesus 
asleep in her arms, “La Madonna 
del Buon Riposo.” How earnestly 
will a tired commander invoke Our 
Lady of Good Rest! 

To our young historians and 
classicists, however—and, in spite 
of modern education, some still love 
the classics—Syracuse will prove 
the most interesting place in Sicily. 
Here, it is said, Greece ceased to be 
mistress of the world; but the his- 
tory of the city, where the Corin- 
thians established a colony in 734 
B. C., is permeated with the best that 
Greece had to offer. ‘The men of 


our forces will ‘scarcely con Thu- 
cydides as John Henry Newman did, 


nor share his excitement over the 
battle between the triremes of the 
Athenians and Syracusans. Per- 
haps, however, they will stand 
among the ruined tiers of the 
ancient Greek Theater, and, gazing 
on the gray city that lies like a 
phantom of itself between its two 
shining harbors, call to mind that 
Tacitus said of its early ruler Gelon 
that he was “the first whom sov- 
ereignty made a better man”; they 
may well add that not many have 
been the better for it since, especial- 
ly in our day of dictators. They 
will recall the feats of Demosthenes 
and Hermocrates, Nicias, Gylippus, 
Dionysias and Timoleon, or imagine 
the arrival of Marcellus, or Cicero 
striding through the buildings 
wrecked by Verres and preparing 
to thunder against the despoiler in 
a mighty oration. Then suddenly, 
they will shift the scene to modern 
times, and picture Lord Nelson 
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watering his fleet at the Fountain 
of Arethusa where papyrus, such as 
enthusiastic Newman journeyed to 
the Anapus for a sight of, now 
grows in profusion. 

A young American whose train- 
ing is classical will remember that 
Plato was here as Dion’s tutor, and 
that it is said that Aeschylus re- 
hearsed actors in his play The Per- 
sians in this very theater; and that 
Pindar must have climbed to the 
heights above for a view of distant 
Mount Etna before he wrote in his 
Pythian ode, 


“White Etna which all year round 
Suckles its biting snows. 


Pure founts of unapproachable fire 

Belch from its depths. 

In the daytime its rivers 

Pour forth a glowing stream of 
smoke: 

But in the darkness red flame rolls 

And into the deep level sea throws 
the rocks roaring.” 


The more ardent classicists will 
follow Pindar to the heights, but I 
fancy that most of our men on fur- 
lough will stretch out on the warm 
rock and bask in the sunshine; they 
will not reckon with Archimedes, 
who probably drew circles right 
here, nor will they meditate with 
St. Paul who tarried three days in 
Syracuse when on the way to Rome. 
Perhaps, as they rest on the hill- 
side, they will answer the questions 
of a Syracusan schoolboy about 
American pugilists and movie stars, 
about New York and “Gersi Citta”; 
they may even be inveigled into 
confessing that they have visited 
“Broocalina,” a city across the East 
River from New York. As the 
schoolboy notes their drowsy re- 
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plies, he will cease to question and 
begin to entertain by recounting the 
martyrdom of the Syracusan St. 
Lucy, or describing the Sicilian Ves- 
pers; then, lulled by his smooth 
voice, they will slumber. Perhaps 
a young mariner among them, a 
lover of Sophocles, will dream that 
he is at home in the United States 


again, and will mutter in his sleep: 


“Ah what joy 
Can outjoy this—to reach the land 


—and then 


Safe lodged, with happy drowsing 


sense to hear 


The raindrops pattering on the 


roof outside!” 


PAGANINI’S VIOLIN 


By OLive M; Briccs 


O little, old and frail, 
dark-stained it lies, 
Swathed in its wrappings, 
mute the strings. 
Just wood deep-varnished, 
strings snapped with age, 
Lying alone so long, 
forlorn unplayed. 


So long no music 
from its bow unstrung, 
For many years the Master 
has been gone. 
And only in its heart 
the worm has preyed, 
Eating in darkness, 
hidden, undisturbed. 


No dust has gathered 
on the outer wood, 
So carefully enshrouded 
lest it should. . 
No thief has stolen it, 

there glass-encased. 
This Stradivarius 
beyond all price. 


Guarded so jealously 
lest harm or hurt 

Rob the Museum of 
this master-work. 

Yet all the while within 
slowly destroyed, 

Day after day for years, 
silent, unseen. - 


And so the human heart 
if stricken dumb, 
Preyed on by grief, 
in darkness hid, alone. 
The music unexpressed, 
no master’s bow 
To draw the tone, the tone 
that once was wrung 


So deep, so resonant and pure, 
so passion-full, 

And now the strings are mute, 
the bow is still. 

Only the grief within 
that no one dreams, 

With stricken heart 
as shrouded violin. 
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DANGEROUS DAYLIGHT 


By MargorigeE A. LEwIs 


VERYTHING was perfect, I 

thought, on this golden morn- 
ing. Perfect enough to wish that 
the clock of humanity would stop 
for a space. The occasion was 
Youth Sunday, and I was bound for 
the little gray church, parts of 
which had presided over the love- 
liest reaches of old Thames since 
Saxon times, and which bore the al- 
most unbelievable figures 850 a. p. 
on one ancient and crumbling stone 
arch. 

I had a vested interest in the col- 
umns of briskly marching children 
of all youth dengminations, for my 
daughter was a Girl Guide, who 
looked to my critical, parental eye, 
just about all an English girl of 
thirteen should look, and for once 
trig and tidy! Remembering the 
four years of strain and austerity 
in which these children had come 
to the threshold of adolescence, I 
marveled inwardly that they seem- 
ingly showed no signs. We parents 
pay tribute to the various youth 
movements which, by their devo- 
tion, wisdom, and healthy under- 
standing, have helped to strengthen 
the delicate fabric of our children’s 
growing characters; adolescence is 
generally accepted to be a time of 
crisis, difficult for child and parent 
to conduct equably. 


The assembled children — boys 


and girls—swing smartly into the 
cool gray shadows of the little 
church, their various “Colors” held 
proudly aloft, each “Color Party” 
escorted to the altar where the 
priest received the banners, fixing 
them in the bright brass holders. 


Away from the golden and green 
glories outside, the shining Sunday 
faces of the children, the mingled 
colors of their various uniforms, 
their colored banners and diamond 
bright eyes, relieved the pearly 
gloom of centuries, and then—the 
bells pealed forth. 

Every head moved at the unac- 
customed and joyous sound. The 
children’s poise was like. that of 
pleasurably startled colts. The bells 
clanged, clashed, and vibrated the 
very stones beneath their feet. Bells 
—which once had been a happy 
commonplace, and which were now 
like something from another world; 
a world where, as far as they, the 
children had known, had held little 
of fear in it; where sirens meant 
merely the conclusion of Daddy’s 
working hours, and ’planes over- 
head just the development of travel 
by a quicker means. A world where- 
in death was the infrequent result 
of severe illness, or of beloved 
grandparents’ venerable age. 

Within the carillon, the spirit of 
Hope was prisoned, and in the 
clangor one could interpret the 
struggle for Hope to loose her 
chains. The children stood eagerly, 
pulses beating strongly in their 
throats, their bright eyes casting 
surreptitious glances at proud par- 
ents, like myself. But our eyes were 
bright too, with unshed tears, which 
we dared not drop, for we should 
receive undying scorn from our 
sturdy offspring, if we so much as 
allowed one suffused eye to spill! 

Our thoughts were so intense that 
they surely passed into the very 
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stone, to mingle with the history 
which is part of every ancient 
building in this little corner of our 
country. And I for one felt glad in- 
deed that they were not ignoble 
thoughts, but proud remembrances 
of children making the best of a 
bad episode, and one which no 
young life should ever have to suf- 
fer. 

The organ swelled into the caril- 
lon, so that presently one was con- 
scious only of its vibration. The 
bells faded away, and my thoughts 
wandered from the service to dif- 
ferent episodes in which these chil- 
dren had been concerned, and in 
which they had acquitted them- 
selves better even than one could 
have expected. 

There was Dunkirk with some 
fathers, brothers and uncles lost, or 
maybe snatched back to them for a 
brief space, war-stained and ex- 
hausted, but still determined some- 
how to carry on, although alone and 
virtually weaponless. And the chil- 
dren (with the distant booming of 
the great guns vibrating through 
the hot, still air) easing their rela- 
tives’ ravaged nerves by their happy 
laughter and chatter; with the 
sounds of road cricket, hopscotch, 
hidey—and all the games which 
children have played since time im- 
memorial. 

And there was the strain of the 
Battle of Britain, with night and 
day alerts, so that although not ex- 
periencing the utmost danger as did 
the coastal and London districts, 
we were advised not to let the chil- 
dren play out of our reach. They 
grumbled at first, but then the 
enemy fought in the sky above the 
garden, with nothing more spec- 
tacular than scrolls of white smoke 
in the blue, and the distant buzzing 
and tiny “pops,” and sometimes the 
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earth-shaking roar of bombs. Then, 
the children accepted imminent 
danger, and remained close at hand. 
But schooldays came and’ al- 
though the Battle of Britain had 
been won, nights had become a. mat- 
ter for dread, with fathers out pa- 
rading the streets as wardens, and 
mothers staying. awake to watch 
over the sleeping children, who by 
the grace of providence and confi- 
dence in the helpless parent, some- 
how slept through quite heavy 
bombing, attending school next day 
and for many days, as usual, some- 
times spending whole mornings in 
school shelters, with the far - off 
boom of the guns in their ears. 


Yes, the children have played a 
great part. Let us recall to you an 
experience which in various ways 
is being repeated daily in some 
parts of this island, and has been 


for these war years.’ 


Those straight, bonny Guides, 
Scouts, Sea Scouts, Boy’s Brigade— 
why, I know only too well that they 
are the same schoolchildren who 
were recently en route for home 
following afternoon lessons. Two 
of them, my daughter and her 
chum, were meeting me for a half- 
term treat, which was to take the 
form of a cinema visit—to the film 
The Great Mr. Handel. And our 
rendezvous was the center of the 
town. It was a regular English 
afternoon of the gray drizzle type 
—perfect in the girls’ estimation for 
a cinema show. The other joys, of 
cycling and picnicking in bluebell 
woods, they knew, would come 
when their England smiled beneath 
the benevolence of the sun, later on. 

As we waited for the schoolgirls’ 
*bus the fates frowned, for the siren 


1 Intensified daily, as I write this, in coastal 
districts.—m. A. L. 
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blew—daylight raid. I felt uneasy 
at the thought of a crowded cinema 
on such an occasion and exchanged 
a questioning glance with the other 
mother. My daughter, however, 
sharp as a needle, intercepted it and 
answered it volubly! She made it 
quite plain that the siren wasn’t go- 
ing to spoil her treat, and walked 
about ten paces from me to meet 
her friend as she got off the "bus. 

At that moment we became con- 
scious of a ’plane approaching, and 
almost immediately it was over- 
head, gyrating and zooming like a 
maddened queen-wasp, spitting out 
leaden venom on us, the street, the 
*buses, and upon these very chil- 
dren upon whom I was gazing in 
the church. All were coming from 
their schools, on “bikes,” getting off 
*buses, or walking. 

My daughter and her chum pelted 
“hell for leather” to our side, and 
then above the harsh plopping and 
sharp but-butting of the machine- 
gunning, we became conscious of 
something even more terrifying— 
something which wafted us through 
the swing glass doors (mercifully 
they were swing doors, or we should 
have been crushed to death) of the 
cinema, finding ourselves in the 
foyer, breathless, shocked, watch- 
ing something shining, hurtling 
through the air toward us, to fall 
gracefully, and apparently sound- 
lessly, in shivering fragments in the 
gutter near where I had been stand- 
ing. It was the large plate glass 
window of the shop opposite. Yes 
—the “wasp” had dropped four 
bombs, within 150 yards of us. We 
had been too near to “hear” in the 
ordinary sense of the word, and just 
too far to be seriously injured from 
blast, though I have had the nerves 
of my chest and lungs affected 
slightly, at times, since. 
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We did not wait in the shelters 
for the “Raiders Past” but made 
our way steadily out of the con- 
gested part of the town, toward the 
eutskirts and home, taking the 
longest route because it was the un- 
blitzed. We wished to spare the 
children as much as possible of the 


horrors and sights we knew were 


round the corner, from whence we 
could see the dust of debris rising 
high above, and smoke of fires. As 
we reached the spot where the 
school ’bus had stopped, there was 
a little pile of shattered glass, and 
drops of blood, still wet, upon the 
pavement. The window must have 
blown out just as the children 
dashed to us. Their quick brains 
realized how narrow was their es- 
cape, and for a few moments, their 
hands on our arms revealed the 
gripping tension of their struggle 
for self-control. 

I did not like the tension, and 
scolded roundly to bring about nat- 
ural reaction; and it came in a few 
whimpering tears, which were 
quickly stifled. 

The streets were now unpeopled 
save for a clergyman looking about 
to see if he could give aid, a man 
with a newly-dressed eye injury, 
and a frightened dog which evaded 
capture. 

Fire engines and personnel, with 
ambulances in their wake, flashed 
by us to the scene of the disaster, 
telling their own tale of what we 
had escaped. We strode steadily 
on, keeping our weather eye open 
for shelters should another bomb- 
ing start. Every time a ’plane 
buzzed over us the girls ran for- 
ward to shelter beneath a wall or 
hedge. But nothing else occurred, 
except rumor-mongering by a pass- 
er-by who informed us that bombs 
had been dropped along the three 
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miles to our home, a rumor which 
added to our anxiety. Were our 
homes intact—was the dog injured, 
or the cat? Were our neighbors in 
distress? . 

Wearily, apprehensively, but 
steadily, we walked homeward. 
The fresh air helped to allay the 
feeling of shock, but we were all 
very cold, icy cold, and remained so 
for twelve hours, although it was a 
mild day. 

Yes, our neighbors were anxious 
and troubled; for, from our hill-top, 
they could see the ’plane drop its 
bombs on the town; had seen its 
guns, red-hot, spitting over the 
streets where they knew their chil- 
dren (these same straight, calm, 
uniformed children before me in 
the church) were coming out from 
afternoon school. And while the 
parents raved and fretted, and 
longed to throw themselves in one 
mad two-mile leap down where it 
was all happening, the ’plane, hav- 
ing exhausted its load of bombs, 
turned, and in the flick of an eye- 
lash, gunned the parents them- 
selves. 


But they for the most part es- 
caped serious injury, and the chil- 
dren were gradually restored to 
them. Some of them were on their 
bicycles, as my own child would 
have been had she not been with 


me. Her school and playground 
were machine-gunned. Some had 
scrambled on to "buses, which had 
been gunned. One little child was 
crying pitifully in the center of the 
town, apparently bewildered, and 
was collected with other tiny ones 
by a good samaritan in a taxi. One 
of the older girls (before me in 
Guide’s uniform) frightened her 
poor mother, by not turning up with 
her schoolfellows. It appeared she 
had seen a little, forlorn schoolgirl, 
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dazed but unhurt, and had taken 
her home safely, before going to her 
own home. 

We eventually reached home, to 
find it intact, but our pet spaniel 
was terrified and trembling, for our 
road had received attention, but 
with no ill results. 

Then my husband came in, with 
a face drawn and white, staring at 
us with scarce believing eyes. He 
had believed us to be in a restaurant 
which received a direct hit—a ren- 
dezvous of ours—and had been to 
the scene to try to get information, 
and had been told there was a heavy 
loss of life feared, but there would 
be no news for hours. 

And as I listened to the young 
voices soaring into the ancient and 
hallowed beams of the church, I re- 
membered that the girl who had 
been spared to me had at that same 
time nearly lost her father; for his 
office was within the near vicinity of 
the bombing, and the window below 
his had been smashed by a bullet 
and fifteen more had pierced the 
roof of the works. 

You might have thought that 
these experiences were enough to 
cause unbalance—hysteria—panic. 
But no. Plenty of hot sweet tea, a 
good night’s rest and an aspirin, 
and school for all the uninjured 
next day! 

Next evening I had ten of these 
children at my house to rehearse 
songs for a Baden-Powell memorial 
concert. We naturally heard much 
chatter of raid experiences, and 
then pursued our singing practice. 

Some of them had a mile to go 
home; the moon was balefully con- 
ducive to an unpleasant visit from 
the skies, so in view of the experi- 
ences of the previous day, I walked 
homeward with them, all chattering 
rather too brightly. One of their 
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number was in hospital, in danger 
of her life from cut legs. : 

A great dark shape droned over 
us, and almost immediately the 
siren shrieked. The children 
laughed sturdily, saying “There he 
goes again,” but their hands were 
eager to hold mine and their little 
faces shrank toward the hedgerow. 

We walked well in under the 
trees, more for moral comfort than 
for any shelter that such flimsy 
cover could give us. The Guides 
suggested that we should hurry by 
means of the Guide way of sprint- 
ing—so many steps at walking pace, 
so many at running, alternately. I 
found I was not so young as I 
thought! 

We recalled the way the road- 
men were sweeping up the sea of 
glass directly after the bombs that 
day, and the calm\way another man 
stood tapping out the jagged pieces 
of glass left in a huge window- 
frame, every bit as if he were house- 
decorating, and apparently impervi- 
ous of the fact that any minute an- 
other enemy ‘plane might appear 
overhead! 

During our walking paces, I was 
able to raise a laugh among the 
little ones of the group; something 
which happened (again that same 
day) which even in my peril, had 
brought a smile. An old chap stand- 
ing near me as the "plane began to 
use its cannon on us, gazed fixedly 
upward, then, with mouth wide 
open, stared at the plopping bullets 
as if it were a heavy storm of rain 
and said: “Do ye think "ee be a 
Jerry, Missus?” 

Well, I suppose he was an old 
countryman from the heart of rural 
England, but truly I did not know 
there was a spot left in this sweet 
land, where a Jerry would not be 
easily recognized while in action! 
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Anyway, it made the children 
laugh in this renewed ordeal, and I 
did not have any need to answer 
him, for the bombs had come in- 
stantly, blowing him with me 
through the swing doors. 

The moon glared down at us that 
night; I wished the children were 
safely in their various homes. At 
last I had only one to place. Gun- 
fire began, so I thought we had bet- 
ter take cover. We asked for shel- 
ter in'a house nearby, and were 
welcomed. The lady was baking 
for the morrow, to pass the time 
away, realizing, as most women do, 
that action of some sort eases strain. 

We ’phoned the child’s mother to 
reassure her. The kitchen was hot, 
but smelt sweetly of warm scones. 
The child’s cheeks grew poppy-red, 
her eyes sleepy. Then they flew 
open, as the householder revealed 
that this was one of the houses 
which had been gunned the day be- 
fore; the bedroom window was 
smashed, the bullet had bored 
straight through the roof, bedding 
and mattress. No one hurt? Merci- 
fully, no. The child’s heavy lids 
sank down again, like drawn blinds, 
over her eyes. 

The gunfire ceased. We thanked 
the householder for shelter, strode 
cheerfully on. But the “Raiders 
Past” had not sounded, and the 
moon still grinned down at us. 
(Evil thing, I thought, lighting up 
the skies of all the world, exposing 
little children of every color and 
race to power-drunk queen-wasps.) 

But the child was now safely 
home, and I walked the long mile 
back as if a big load had been lifted. 
When I was nearly home, I heard a 
loud crackling explosion and a flash 
nearly blinded me. Then, the wel- 
come blast of the “Raiders Past”; 
and home, with the Guide who spe- 
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cially belongs to me peering out for 
my return. 

The next week, the Guide Con- 
cert for Funds for Baden-Powell’s 
Memorial. The hall was packed to 
capacity. My little troupe gathered 
on the platform. I struck the open- 
ing chords, and heard their clear 
voices carolling gaily that “A Black- 
bird’s singing down the la-ane— 
sweet and clear—sweet and 
clear... .” and all went without a 
hitch. Later parents congratulated 
me on what they called my singing- 
class—and I in turn write this to 
congratulate them on their splen- 
did little daughters. 

Later that night the sirens wailed. 
But the children had accomplished 
their task, and when conflict has 
died, the money collected by their 
efforts will go toward establishing 
—or shall I say re-establishing— 
friendship, through their ‘universal 
Guide and Scout Movement, of na- 
tion for nation through children. 

And as I watched them march 
out into the green and gold of 
England from the Youth Sunday 
parade I resolved to start their task 
by introducing them to you and to 
your children. And we will look 
forward, together, to less dangerous 
daylight—tomorrow. 


Aftermath 


I could write much of what was 
being suffered as we, the lucky 
ones, walked home. 

Of the children who ran into the 
big store doorway to crouch away 
from the bullets, and who were 
killed by the bomb which virtually 
demolished it. Or of the little sis- 


ters who were running through the | 


churchyard —the ancient church- 
yard, where tall hollyhocks grew— 
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who were killed and injured by bul- 
lets. Of the Women’s Voluntary 
Service cook at the British Restau- 
rant, who was in the act of tend- 
ing the large caldron of boiling 
soup, when the bomb hit their 
building, and she received terrible 
facial and arm scalds, from being 
thrown onto the stove. And of her 
friend, who, loaded with china 
plates, had them thrown from her 
and was bady cut by the broken 
china, losing one arm. 

One could tell of the . . .? people 
killed by that same bomb, while 
having their tea in the shop. And 
of the old lady who had a bullet 
ricochet from the road up into her 
ankle, and of the woman sitting in 
her room when bullets broke the 
window and struck into the beam 
just above her head. 

Again of the children — running 
home from a nearby school, outside 
the town episode, when the ’plane 
stabbed bullets down into the roof 
of the school and on the play- 
ground, and one lad, dawdling on 
his way out of the playground, 
jumped clean through the opened 
lower half of his classroom win- 
dow! 

I have the metal casing of one 
bullet; one’s husband, little - boy 
like, appears to desire a memento, 
and is having it made into a petrol- 
lighter! In the more raided dis- 
tricts it is quite a hobby for some 
lads to collect shrapnel! 

The resilience of human nature is 
astounding. 

In conclusion, if you, dear read- 
ers, keep a pleasant rendezvous 
with The Great Mr. Handel—think 
of us, won’t you? 

We haven’t kept it yet—but we 
shall. 

2 Deleted by the Censor. 
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By JAMES J. MAGUIRE 
Of the Paulist Fathers 


MONG the writings of the bril- 
liant but mad Nietzsche, the 
philosopher who is the idol of the 
Nazis, we find a parable which can 
serve as a very apt description of 
what has been happening here in the 
past two decades. The new prophet 
—so the tale runs—-came down 
from the mountain where he had 
long meditated apart. Descending 
to the valley where the people were 
eating and drinking and playing, he 
announced -his great discovery: 
“God is dead.” The people paused, 


but only to look kt him curiously; 


and then returned to their amuse- 
ments. The prophet was disgust- 
ed: “These people do not know 
what it means that God should be 
dead; I must bide my time and re- 
turn later.” 

It was particularly in the ’twen- 
ties that many such prophets came 
down from their heights to an- 
nounce this same message to our 
people. They were the professors, 
the novelists, the playwrights and 
all the intelligentsia who pro- 
claimed to the world that belief in 
God was a survival from a pre-sci- 
entific age, and that religion was a 
myth soon destined to pass into the 
limbo of all worn-out illusions. 
There was no God, they declared, 
but humanity; and no religious 
service but in the furtherance of 
technical inventions. The high 
priest of this new gospel was un- 
doubtedly the famous educator, 
John Dewey. Most of our people 
were, however, in no way startled 


by this new doctrine. But this was 
true precisely because God already 
meant little in their practical lives. 
The chief function of religion 
seemed to be to lend a certain at- 
mosphere to occasions such as a 
wedding or a funeral. 

The prophet of Nietzsche’s par- 
able was willing to wait because he 
knew that there would come a time 
that would test men’s principles. 
That time has come upon the world; 
a time when men’s souls are tried 
by the deprivation of the comfort, 
the prosperity and all the false ab- 
solutes around which they had for- 
merly centered their lives. 

Sooner than to most it came to 
Nietzsche’s own country. It was 
out of the economic and political 
turmoil of post-war Germany, that 
the Nazi movement was spawned. 
It was the very insecurity of that 
time which gave Nazism its oppor- 
tunity. Not all succumbed to it; 
there were many whose lives were 
securely rooted in God, and in the 
hope of an eternal destiny. They 
were not, indeed, exempt from the 
trouble and suffering of those times, 
but knowing the true God, they 
were not led to run after the false 
gods of National Socialism. Never- 
theless Nazism did grow because 
there was in that country, a mass 
of disordered men who could not 
face life with this Christian confi- 
dence. Actuated by their own dis- 
order, driven by fear, inspired by 
fantasies, they were easily led to 
take refuge in this mass movement, 
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and to surrender their judgment 
and their freedom to the master of 
the horde. 

Prominent in all modern revolu- 
tionary movements are the misfits, 
the psychopaths and all those who 
have come to grief in ordinary life. 
Yet these by themselves do not 
make the revolution; its perma- 
nence depends also upon some 
measure of co-operation or consent 
from the rank and file. These will 
be in no sense fanatics but ordinary 
people who are bewildered and de- 
moralized by their reverses and 
trials. But when such everyday 
people do fall into step with a move- 
ment such as this, it is simply be- 
cause they have lived so long with- 
out fixed principles, that they have 
no adequate standards for judging 
new developments. They take 
refuge in such movements because, 
when faced with trial and tribula- 
tion, they lack inner resources and 
strength of character. 

Now it is surely the possession of 
such inner resources and such re- 
serves of strength, that marks the 
difference between the child and the 
mature adult. It is difficult for the 
child to understand the necessity 
of restraint and discipline; he finds 
it hard to accept suffering and the 
privation of things to which he has 
grown accustomed. But as a per- 
son matures, he learns to accept 
disappointments, limitations and 
even pain with a certain amount of 
serenity. He learns, moreover, to 
discipline his life and moderate his 
desires. 

Unfortunately, however, there are 
a great many people who never 
really grow up. Such people are a 
distinct menace to any community 
or any nation because the disorder 
of their individual lives is an ever 
present ferment of social disorder. 
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But it is particularly in times of 
crisis that the danger becomes 
acute. For under the stress of con- 
tinued unpleasant pressure, these 
people become only too ready to 
abandon their most precious pre- 
rogatives in the illusory hope of re- 
lieving that pressure. 

Before we condemn those of the 
German people who supported the 
Nazi movement, let us ask ourselves 
this question: if we had been faced 
with trials such as the German 
people had to face after the last 
war, would we have been strong 
enough to resist the false promises 
of such a movement? That the 
American people have thus far 
shown that they do have a measure 
of inner resources, is a reassuring 
fact; yet it is also unmistakable 
that those who are most influential 
in molding American thought—the 
novelists, the playwrights, the news- 
paper oracles, the professors—have 
all been doing their level best to 
strip the American people of the 
principles and beliefs which alone 
make such inner resources possi- 
ble. 

When we examine the tendency 
of contemporary American thought, 
we find two leading principles—two 
principles which have seeped down 
through our educational system and 
permeated even our commercial and 
political propaganda. These prin- 
ciples are (1) that self-restraint is 
outmoded and that the ideal of the 
disciplined character is a medieval 
superstition and (2) that in this day 
and age technology is more impor- 
tant than theology. Consequently 
man is encouraged, first, to impose 
no limits on his desires and pas- 
sions and second, to believe that the 
advancement of science will ensure 
the satisfaction of each successive 
desire. These principles are par- 
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ticularly manifest in the educa- 
tional theory which stresses self- 
expression to the exclusion of self- 
discipline and in the psychological 
theory whose favorite shibboleth is 
that repression is the greatest of 
all evils. They are reflected in our 
newspapers and in our magazines 
and echoed even by “liberalistic” 
preachers. That such preaching has 
not been without its fruit, and that 
such ideas have in some form or 
other, penetrated almost every 
stratum of society is the bitter ex- 
perience of all who have the care of 
souls. It is in a very special way, 
the experience of those concerned 
with the spiritual guidance of the 
products of modern secular educa- 
tion. The great illusion of modern 
times is that whatever problems 
exist, are to be solved, not by the 
practice of asceticism, by self-re- 
straint and self-discipline, but sim- 
ply by the development of new 
techniques which will always en- 
able man to escape the consequences 
of each new sin and folly. 

That we in America have been 
thus far saved from the conse- 
quences of such a basically childish 
and potentially dangerous philoso- 
phy of life, is no fault of the proph- 
ets of modern godlessness. It is 
due solely to the fact that in spite 
of all efforts to ridicule it, and in 
spite of the forgetfulness of the 
people themselves, the vestiges of 
our Christian tradition have re- 
mained rooted in the hearts of the 
American people. For many, that 
faith may have become a very 
vague and nebulous thing, but such 
as it is, it has nevertheless, served 
as the bulwark of common de- 
cency. Nietzsche may have been 
mad, but he did have a certain 
logic, a logic born out in a meas- 
ure, by the march of events—a logic 
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which is lacking in many of our 
contemporaries. He hoped for the 
end of Christianity precisely be- 
cause he saw that it would mean 
the end of pity, of compassion, of 
regard for the dignity of the hu- 
man person. The trouble with 
those who would tamper with the 
foundations of our Christian belief 
is that they are -neither mature 
enough nor realistic enough to 
realize the character of the dark 
forces which they would let loose 
upon the world. 

The simple fact is that these 
starry-eyed prophets of a “brave 
new world” are serenely oblivious 
of the power and persistence of hu- 
man passion. Indignantly repudi- 
ating the dogma of original sin, 
they are (as someone has said of 
Rousseau) firmly convinced of 
man’s “immaculate conception.” 
They fail to realize that beneath 
the veneer of civilization lurks the 
perennial barbarian. Though their 
own ideals are the fruit of the 
Christian concept of the dignity of 
man, they do not seem to know 
that it is the Christian faith which 
alone made this concept a social 
reality. And what they most em- 
phatically fail to realize is that if 
this concept of the dignity of the 
individual man is divorced from the 
Christian faith, it can persist only 
for a time, and only if there is no 
pressure of adversity and social 
tribulation to challenge it. What 
Niebuhr says of Dewey is applic- 
able to all the prophets of modern 
godlessness: “The solution at which 
Professor Dewey arrives is an in- 
credibly naive answer to a much 
more ultimate and perplexing prob- 
lem than he realizes. It could only 
have arisen in a period of compara- 
tive social stability and security” 
(The Nature and Destiny of Man). 
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Today, however, we are no longer 
children of a sheltered age. Our’s 
are times that above all, call for 
sobriety and realism. Tragically 
false as such extravaganzas and il- 
lusions always are, they are in this 
day and age doubly dangerous. If 
we would make sure that our ideals 
and institutions pass unscathed 
through the crucible of the war and 
post-war reconstruction, we must 
put away the symbols and toys of 
spiritual childhood. We must use 
our reason not merely to discover 
new ways of making things, but to 
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discover and acknowledge the God 
Who made us. When the Ameri- 
can people have reaffirmed the 
Christian image of man, when they 
realize in practice, that man’s pas- 
sions must be ordered to his reason, 
and his reason ordered to God, they 
will have found what Walter Lipp- 
mann calls the greatest necessity 
of human nature — man’s “convic- 
tion that he is contained within the 
discipline of an ordered existence.” 
When this happens, America will 
have found that faith which alone 
guarantees its future. 


ANSWER 


By RoBerT FRANCIS 


HE age is fourteen and the hour of morning three. 
My flashlight for a moment plays the moon on him 
Lying as sleeping water lies beneath the moon, 


His only motion breathing. 


I have come in to draw a blanket over him. 


The night turns cooler after storm. 


I hear the stir 


Of leaves beyond the window, see the sky with stars. 


Tomorrow will be clear. 


Remembering blunder, I can find no blundér now, 
No slamming door or door left open for the flies, 
No fumbled or unfinished thing, no trace of flaw, 


But only perfect sleep. 


Feeling the blanket’s warmth, he sighs a sleeper’s sigh 
That says enough although it says but little. So 

My flashlight lights me back to bed, my questions answered, 
All such as have an answer. 





THE FUTURE OF ITALY 


By WitFrip Parsons, S.J. 


HAT will happen to Italy after 
this war is over is a question 
that concerns not only Italians by 
birth or origin but the hundreds of 
millions of Catholics on the globe 
who look on the city of Rome as 
their spiritual home. At this writ- 
ing that fair land bids fair to suf- 
fer a more tragic fate during the 
war than even Poland, the Philip- 
pines, or China. But since the 
United Nations will undoubtedly 
have much to say about its recon- 
struction, it is not surprising if in- 
terested parties even now are choos- 
ing their positions and endeavoring 
to influence our pgalicy. 

Two Professors at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Gaetano Salvemini and 
George LaPiana, published a book 
_on the subject in September en- 
titled What to Do with Italy. It is 
written by two exiles from Italy 
who have become American citizens 
and retain a passionate interest in 
the land of their birth. They are 
two very opposite characters, how- 
ever, and this opposition is clearly 
manifested in their book. It might 
be well, therefore, to say a word or 
two about them before proceeding 
to examine their ideas. 

Gaetano Salvemini is a former 
professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Florence who has the en- 
during credit (shared by the Editor 
of this magazine) of having opposed 
Mussolini and all his works from 
the beginning. He was exiled for 
his beliefs. I confess to knowing 
very little of his scholastic attain- 
ments, but recent readers of the 

1 New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75. 


Nation, the New Republic, and the 
ineffable Protestant, know him as a 
frenetic hater of everything Papal 
and indeed Catholic, whose hatred 
blinds him to every consideration 
of justice and truth where the 
Church is concerned. Perhaps I 
have said enough when I have men- 
tioned him as a contributor to the 
Protestant, to which he gives credit, 
among others, for some of the mat- 
ter in this volume. 

George LaPiana is a very differ- 
ent person. He is a priest who gave 
up the practice of his ministry long 
ago, has never married, and has 
taught Church history at Harvard 
for many years. His writings are 
marked by rather careful accuracy, 
though tinged with a tendency to 
rationalism and a bias against the 
Papacy. It is not difficult to de- 
tect his contributions to this vol- 
ume. The resulting mélange of 
violent diatribe and calm considera- 
tion creates a very curious impres- 
sion. 

The book itself makes no secret 
of where it stands, and commits its 
authors from the very beginning. It 
is dedicated to the proposition that 
there exists a conspiracy between 
the American State Department and 
President Roosevelt, the British For- 
eign Office and Mr. Churchill, and 
the Vatican with Pope Pius XII. and 
Archbishop Spellman, to retain in 
Italy a Fascist form of government 
after Mussolini is overthrown. 
(The book appeared, by a circum- 
stance unfortunate for its authors, 
before the invasion of Sicily and its 
sequel.) The thesis itself is familiar 
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to readers of the Nation, the New 
Republic and the Protestant, and 
has been exposed more than once in 
the Catholic press. As far as its 
prophecies and speculations are 
concerned, the book has been large- 
ly discredited by events. 
Nevertheless, it retains its im- 
portance, if for no other reason 
than that it represents a state of 
mind with which Catholics will 
have to reckon, in this country and 
abroad. We must not forget that 
Professor Salvemini was one of the 
signers of that manifesto called The 
City of Man, which Father Walter 
Farrell, O.P., in a review in the 
Thomist, aptly called “the outstand- 
ing triumph of Hitler in this coun- 
try to date.” It was a manifesto 


which preached a curious sort of in- 
tolerant, totalitarian “democracy” 
which, among other things, was 
going to proscribe the Catholic re- 


ligion. In spite of some moderate 
proposals in this book, the same 
distorted idea of democracy ap- 
pears in it. It is a sort of Fascism 
in reverse, the same old Fascism 
under the fair name of democracy. 
Professor Salvemini would appear 
to be the outstanding intellectual 
victim of Mussolini. 

It is perhaps natural that the 
Catholic Church should loom large 
in a book on Italy. In the Index 
there are more than a hundred ref- 
erences to Popes Pius XI. and Pius 
XII., and the Vatican gets at least 
as many mentions as the two to- 
gether. Other Catholic references 
would aggregate the total of these 
three. In a book whose text num- 
bers 295 pages, two chapters—“The 
Vatican” and “Church and State in 
Post-War Italy’—take up 124 
pages, and the Vatican, American 
Catholics, and Catholic writers are 
discussed in every chapter. Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt and the State De- 
partment run a close third to Mus- 
solini in mentions. 

Let me state in passing that the 
book is very uneven in its scholar- 
ship. Misspellings of proper names 
abound: Father Cody for Dr. Code, 
Gaas for Msgr. Kaas of the Center 
Party, Father Parson for Father 
Parsons, ard Quadraginta for the 
well known Quadragesimo Anno. 
In this connection, to show the au- 
thors’ familiarity with current 
American events, I may be pardoned 
for mentioning a reference which 
caused considerable hilarity among 
my students and friends, “. . . Fa- 
ther Parson, who cannot at any time 
be suspected of having liberal senti- 
ments,” followed by a very liberal 
sentiment indeed quoted from “Fa- 
ther Parson” himself. 

Another example of carelessness 
is the apparent inability of the au- 
thors to make up their minds how 
many Catholic diocesan newspapers 
we have. On page 141 there are 
three hundred; on page 169 two 
or three hundred; on page 277 two- 
hundred-odd. In fact, there are less 
than a hundred. Also, the hard- 
working lay newspapermen who 
get out the weekly NCWC News 
Service will be highly diverted by 
a picture of the American Bishops 
sweating to make sure that a cer- 
tain item was brought to the notice 
of all American Catholics. 

This is merely funny. But other 
more serious indications show that 
the authors know very little about 
current American Catholic life, or 
if they do, are at pains to conceal 
it from their readers. They feel the 
necessity for their thesis of present- 
ing American Catholics as forming 
a solid front in favor of Mussolini, 
of isolationism, and against help to © 
Russia. In order to do this, they 
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resort to the simple expedient of 
stressing certain individual extrem- 
ists and leaving out, for instance, 
such an outstanding example as the 
Editor of this magazine, Father 
James M. Gillis, whose persistent 
attacks on Mussolini brought fierce 
threats of reprisal against his breth- 
ren in Rome. And to this I may 
add the weekly America, whose 
editor, the present writer, can tes- 
tify to similar unrepentant attacks 
over a period of eleven years and 
similar threats of reprisal. As for 
help to Russia, nothing at all is said 
of the measured and favorable state- 
ment of an eminent theologian, 
Archbishop McNicholas of Cincin- 
nati, who was quoted with approval 
in most of the Catholic press and 
did much to set Catholic con- 
sciences at rest on the question. On 
the question of isolationism, of 
course, Catholics were divided like 
everybody else, and in the same pro- 
portion, and to single them out for 
special mention is sheer quackery. 

Incidentally, to show how facts 
are subordinated to argument, and 
in a case where the writers undoubt- 
edly knew better, the Jesuit Roman 
magazine, the Civiltd Cattolica, is 
presented as favoring Mussolini, 
though the authors must have 
known of its eminent editor, Father 
Enrico Rosa, his unyielding opposi- 
tion to Fascism, and the savage hos- 
tility of the Fascists against him. 
Father Rosa, by the way, as I can 
testify from personal knowledge, 
was as close to Pope Pius XI. as 
anybody in Rome, and wrote many 
an anti-Fascist piece in his maga- 
zine at the Pope’s express request. 

I find at this point that I have 
listed. a dozen other irrational and 
reckless statements where the 
Church and ecclesiastical person- 
alities are concerned, but I do not 
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want to bore the reader. Let me 
say only this. The authors’ obvi- 
ous unfamiliarity with the Ameri- 
can Catholic scene may pardon 
some of their grotesque misstate- 
ments about us here, but the same 
cannot be said about the European 
scene. It is true that the book is 
loaded, with generally accurate quo- 
tations of Papal utterances, but one 
suspects with reason that for these 
it is indebted to the excellent work 
of Professor D. A. Binchy, Church 
and State in Fascist Italy, and this 
suspicion is heightened by a char- 
acteristically sneering attempt to 
discredit that careful and discrimi- 
nating study (p. 90). What must 
be noted about the European Catho- 
lic scene and its treatment here is 
the interpretation of the position 
held by the Papacy in the world 
crisis. 

I have already said that the thesis 
of the book is the supposed conspir- 
acy between the White House, the 
British Government and the Vatican 
to rescue Fascism from our own at- 
tacks on it. Of this conspiracy, the 
Vatican is supposed to be the prin- 
cipal beneficiary. A typical state- 
ment is this on page 252: “The 
Catholic Church, whether we like it 
or not, has recently gained, thanks 
to the policies followed by the 


‘American State Department and the 


British Foreign Office, a consider- 
able political influence.” (This is 
said in connection with the reasons 
why it would be imprudent for the 
new Italy to abrogate the Lateran 
Treaty.) 

The thesis is elaborated through 
many pages, but especially in a long 
chapter entitled “The Vatican” (pp. 
80-165). Those familiar with Salve- 
mini’s New Republic and Protestant 
articles will recognize the tone in 
which this is written. There is an 
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unconcealed hatred and splenetic 
rage against the Pope which ren- 
ders its aged author blind to his 
own contradictions. 

Writing before the fall of Musso- 
lini and all that followed, including 
the surrender and Mussolini’s new 
republican Fascism, the authors 
state—with no proof, but just as if 
they knew: “What the British For- 
eign Office and the American State 
Department want to set up in Italy 
is a Fascist regime without Musso- 
lini in place of the Fascist regime 
with Mussolini.” That sounds 
funny now, but no funnier than the 
statements that we wanted to put 
Graziani in power (Graziani has 
just joined Mussolini against us) 
or that it would take an impossible 
“miracle” for the King and Crown 
Prince, Grandi and Badoglio to 


overthrow Mussolini, or that we 
could not expect the Italian people 
to welcome our invading forces. 


But the authors seem to have be- 
lieved what they said about our 
policy: “... our wise men in Wash- 
ington have decided that Italy must 
continue to be ruled by Fascists 
and according to Fascist meth- 
o@e <7 

All this is supposed to have been 
agreed upon by Messrs. Churchill 
and Roosevelt in order to carry out 
a policy created at the Vatican. 
They speak of “President Roose- 
velt’s choice of a policy based on the 
premise that the interests and pur- 
poses of the Vatican coincide with 
those of the United States, and that 
the welfare of post-war Italy may 
be best secured by carrying out the 
plans of the Vatican.” But do not 
misunderstand them. It is true that 
the other nations could probably 
not do better than to listen to the 
ideas of a just social and political 
order which the Papacy entertains 


_of the Pope. 
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and of which it has made no secret. 
But what is here meant by “the 
plans of the Vatican” is a secret 
and hitherto unrevealed desire to 
see Fascism maintained—the same 
Fascism which the authors admit 
was unmercifully castigated by the 
Vatican under Pius XI. and which 
the United Nations have declared 
their intention to destroy forever. 
Now what we have here are not 
the mere contradictions of a senile 
brain. It is more likely the evi- 
dence of a failing not uncommon 
to the foreign professorial mind— 
a serene contempt for the intelli- 
gence of Americans and the convic- 
tion that you can tell them any- 
thing and they will believe it, no 
matter how absurd or destitute of 
proof. Professors Salvemini and 
LaPiana do not really believe all 
this. What they clearly betray is 
the unadmitted fear that the United 
Nations will not give them and their 
friends a free hand in setting up in 
Italy the brand of “liberalism” 
which they profess. The best way 
to head this off is to paralyze the 
actions of Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Churchill in advance by stigmatiz- 
ing them among the ignorant with 
the shame of being blind followers 
Thus we are given 
long and elaborate revelations of 
the hitherto unknown meaning of 
the visit to this country in 1939 of 
Cardinal Pacelli (now Pius XII.), 
of Myron Taylor’s mission to the 
Pope, of our Government’s “pro- 
Vichy” (sic!) policy, of Archbishop 
Spellman’s trip, and various other 
diplomatic negotiations—all of 
which revelations are given with no 
evidence whatever and have no ob- 
jective value on the face of them. 
They are merely speculations dic- 
tated by the original assumption 
(now proved false) of the Wash- 
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ington-London-Vatican axis for the 
preservation of Fascism, and in 
turn presented as proofs of that as- 
sumption. 

The same type of argument pre- 
vails in the discussions of the Papal 
policy in regard to the war as a 
whole. We have at one point a very 
fair statement of the necessary neu- 
trality of the Pope as a universal 
spiritual head and of the reasons 
for the necessity of that neutrality. 
They do not altogether agree with 
that neutrality, but they are too em- 
barrassed by their own reasons to 
say just what they expect the Pope 
should have done. But this very 
stand involves them in an inextrica- 
ble contradiction. For at other 
places, as I have pointed out, they 
accuse the Pope of having aban- 
doned his neutrality, for the main- 
tenance of which they condemn 
him, and of having cast in his lot 
with the United Nations, as repre- 
sented by Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Churchill. But then, of course, you 
‘must remember that the policy of 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill is 
the preservation of Fascism! It is 
frightening to realize that the 
borers-from-within in the New York 
office of the OWI were preaching 
this very doctrine to Italy until they 
committed a providential “boner” 
and were disavowed by the whole 
nation. 


However, it must not be gathered 
that the whole book is on this same 
low level of the Protestant and the 
New Republic, and of Professor 
Salvemini’s effusions in those jour- 


nals. There are two chapters— 
“Italy of Tomorrow” and “Church 
and State in Post-War Italy” which 
reveal a totally different spirit. Let 
me take them in order. 

The first of these chapters is a 
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discussion of the political and so- 
cial- economic probabilities in the 
new Italy. A previous chapter has 
speculated about the survival of the 
pre-Fascist political parties, has 
wisely repudiated the old so-called 
“democratic” group “with its amor- 
phous liberalism and its mongrel 
constitution known as a constitu- 
tiona! monarchy.” It speaks a good 
word for the moderate Socialists, 
and for Don Sturzo’s Popolari (here 
called “Populists,” a word that has 
a different connotation for Ameri- 
cans), and especially for the small 
groups of Republicans, which it 
hopes to see grow, for the authors 
are definitely anti-monarchist but 
are firmly convinced that Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Churchill are bent on 
preserving the House of Savoy. 
That, of course, will be for the 
Italian people to decide. 

I pass over the remarks con- 
cerning war guilt, reparations, 
territorial provisions, and over- 
population, and come to the section 
entitled “Industrial Democracy.” 
This is truly a remarkable produc- 
tion, and Professor Salvemini’s 
friends on the Nation and New Re- 
public, not to speak of the Daily 
Worker and New Masses, must have 
permanently raised eyebrows. The 
thesis of this part is that not every- 
thing that Mussolini did was bad; 
some of it can be retained. Prop- 
erly modified, it may very well be 
the social-economic pattern of post- 
war Italy. It is, according to its 
author, “the only way in which the 
ideal of an industrial democracy 
may at least partly be realized and 
provide that freedom from want 
preached in a major key by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and in a minor key 
with undertone restrictions by even 
the so-called social encyclicals of 
the last Popes, especially the Quad- 
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raginta of Pius XI.” It is regretta- 
ble if the author of this chapter is 
no more familiar with the text of 
Quadragesimo Anno than he is with 
its title, for the system he proposes 
is almost identical with it. The au- 
thor of the New Deal, by his own 
admission, found its doctrine too 
radical to preach. In another place 
in the book, by the way, the authors 
state that “President Roosevelt’s 
New Deal did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the rank and file [{what- 
ever that may mean] of the Catholic 
Hierarchy,” apparently ignorant of 
the fact that last year the Bishops 
of the NCWC got out a new edition 
of the Bishops’ Program of 1919, 
and in an introduction were happy 
to state that all but one of their pro- 
posals had at least partly been leg- 
islated, obviously in the last ten 
years. 

Industrial democracy for the new 
Italy means that the corporate sys- 
tem in Italy be divested of the politi- 
cal functions it was saddled with 
under Mussolini, and be _ trans- 
formed into a true corporate system 
(the author does not like the name, 
naturally), which shall be depoliti- 
cized and be, as Pius XI. wanted, a 
group of autonomous bodies in each 
industry, in which the Italian work- 
ers will “be regarded as partners 
with the shareholders, managers, 
and white-collar workers in the con- 
cerns which employ them.” This is 
an excellent description of the so- 
called vocational- group system 
which I welcome. But it does not 
seem to be known to the author of 
this chapter that Pope Pius XI. in 
Quadragesimo Anno severely criti- 
cized Mussolini’s distortion of this 
ideal by attempting to politicize 
these natural groupings and looked 
to his young men trained in Catholic 
Action in Italy to correct this error 
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in time. It was this criticism and 
policy that led directly to Musso- 
lini’s violent split with the Pope 
and to the Pope’s measured con- 
demnation of the whole Fascist phi- 
losophy in his Encyclical Non Ab- 
biamo Bisogno, which, by the way, 
was smuggled out of Italy, by the 
then Msgr. Spellman, so that it 
could be published to the whole 
world, without any military inter- 
ference from Mussolini. 

One of the authors also recom- 
mends the nationalization of all 
the big industries ‘that have been 
centralized under the Mussolini 
regime, and he obviously fears that 
President Roosevelt will support 
the capitalists who own these in- 
dustries, at least in name. I deem 
this an unfortunate suggestion. It 
is a sop to the Socialist politicians, 
of course, and they will no doubt 
play some part in the new Italy. But 
it plays hob with the enlightened 
policy urged in the rest of the sec- 
tion. Why should not the workers 
be considered as “partners” also in 
these industries, which constitute 
the majority lira-volume in Italy? 
If these industries are politicized, 
we should return to something not 
unlike the very self-same regime of 
Mussolini condemned in the rest of 
the volume. This is apparently to 
forget that politicizing industry, 
passively or actively, is to restore 
Fascism in all its evils. The whole 
argument for the type of industrial 
democracy which the book proposes 
is nullified if the partnership idea 
is to be restricted to small busi- 
nesses and if all big business is to 
be made an organ of a centralized 
government. 

In the other chapter, “Church 
and State in Post-War Italy,” we are 
given a picture of what the relations 
should be of the new democratic 
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Italian republic with the Papacy 
and with the Italian Church. This 
picture is composed of two parts: 
what to do about the Lateran Treaty 
and the Concordat, and after that 
question is disposed of, what ar- 
rangements should be proposed to 
the Holy See. This matter is obvi- 
ously important, for even if the 
group represented by these two 
writers does not succeed in win- 
ning over or intimidating the United 
Nations by their vituperations, 
there will still remain their ideas 
to consider in Italy itself. 

In brief, their proposal is this: 
retain the Lateran. Treaty of the 
Holy See with Italy, separate the 
Treaty from the Concordat, then 
abolish the Concordat, and set up a 
regime of separation of Church and 
State, modeled patently on the 
American system. The reasons for 
retaining the Tréaty (with one or 
two amendments) are that it is to 
Italy’s advantage to do so, and be- 
cause the Holy See stands in so well 
with the United Nations that Italy 
will have to submit to them on this 
anyhow. There is only one reserva- 
tion I would make on this; namely, 
that the authors seem to imagine 
that the Treaty makes Italy the 
guarantor of the Holy See’s inde- 
pendence, instead of merely a re- 
lease, as it were, of the Holy See 
into an international juridical exist- 
ence. What they are really afraid 
of, of course, is that the Holy See 
might demand an international 
guarantee. This is an idle fear, for 
the Holy See obviously does not 
want or need any guarantee of its 
existence as free and independent. 
If the new Italy imagines that the 
Lateran Treaty makes it the guar- 
antor of the Papacy, it is heading 
for a great disillusionment. 

In passing, I may remark that one 


of the amendments to the Treaty 
which is demanded in the abroga- 
tion of Article I., in which Article I. 
of the Constitution of the Kingdom 
of Italy of 1848 is repeated, to the 
effect that the Catholic religion is 
the religion of the State. Accord- 
ing to these writers, this provision 
“cannot be reconciled with the fun- 
damental principles and laws of a 
democratic state.” Just why this is 
so,.is hard to see. If the Italian 
people, being almost wholly Catho- 
lic, desire to declare that Catholi- 
cism is their religion, they can 
certainly do so, and still remain a 
democracy; for the fundamental 
principle of democracy is that the 
form and nature of the state depend 
on the consent of the governed. 
This part of the argument throws 
a queer light on these authors’ idea 
of what a democracy is. 

But this is the reason why the 
two professors desire to see the 
Concordat abrogated, for they as- 
sume that a Concordat is incom- 
patible with a regime of separation 
of Church and State. But this again 
does not follow. The Holy See cer- 
tainly can and would make a Con- 
cordat with such a regime, and it 
cannot be said that that constitutes 
union of Church and State in any 
recognizable sense. 

As I have said, the regime of 
separation that is outlined here fol- 
lows almost exactly the American 
system, with certain modifications 
made necessary by conditions in 
Italy. Whether the Holy See would 
accept it for Italy, I do not pretend 
to know, or-even whether the Italian 
people would, apart from a few 
radicals and old-fashioned liberals. 
These authors unfortunately pre- 
sent the whole thing with a chip on 
the shoulder and grudgingly, as if 
they hoped the Pope would reject 
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it outright. In fact, they are sure 
that even “spokesmen for the 
American Catholics—men like Pro- 
fessor [J. Tracy] Ellis . . . Father 
Parson [again!] ...as well as Cath- 
olic apologists in other countries— 
men like Dr. Binchy of Dublin— 
will loudly protest against this plan 
of separation of Church and State.” 

What is missing here is a clear 
idea of the difference between the 
Catholic doctrine of union of Church 
and State and of the practice in any 
given circumstances. If the Holy 
See should decide that a regime of 
separation would be the best thing 
in practice for Italy, there is noth- 
ing to stop it from accepting it, as, 
for instance, it was ready to accept 
one in Mexico, which is no less 
Catholic than Italy. The reason 
why it is said that “Father Parson” 
and the others would protest is this: 
“Believing as they do that the sys- 
tem of separation is an evil here in 
America. .. .” I do not know any- 
body who thinks it is an evil here, 
and many of our Bishops have de- 
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clared it to be an advantage. That 
‘does not mean that these Bishops or 
myself deny the doctrine that where 
the nation is a Catholic one that na- 
tion has the obvious duty of pro- 
fessing its religion as a corporate 
community or state. Personally, I 
think that Italy would be better off, 
socially and spiritually, if it made 
this profession of faith, as it is in 
duty bound to do, but I would cer- 
tainly not be shocked if the Pope, 
for reasons of the common good, 
should decide otherwise in the case 
of Italy or any other country. 

But here is the rub. The Pope 
knows, and the whole world knows, 
that, in spite of the seeming mod- 
eration of the proposals made here, 
if men like Professor Salvemini 
with his totalitarian “democracy” 
or others of the so-called democrats 
that once ruled Italy were to ad- 
minister this regime, the separation 
would not be separation, but the 
strictest kind of union, the union of 
a slave Church to its master the 
persecuting State. 





WHAT WILL SPAIN DO? 


By MARGARITA S. DE PLANELLES 


samen the two years I have 
spent on this continent, the 
question “What Will Spain Do?” 
has been put to me dozens of times. 
Numerous articles in American and 
Canadian publications show how 
deeply interested, and also how un- 
certain, is the public about Spain’s 
attitude in the present world con- 
flict. The answers I heard to the 
question I have indicated were, 
naturally enough, given from the 
point of view of Anglo-Saxon inter- 
ests or— when they came from 
Spaniards — showed the bias of 
party politics. Both these ways of 
thinking, to my; mind, lead one 
astray—not less than those issuing 


from interpretations of the Spanish 
Civil War which still lack even 
partial confirmation. On the other 
hand, before I left Spain I was con- 
stantiy being asked “How will Ger- 
many, and how will England, deal 


with us?” The answers which such 
questioners made to their own ques- 
tion were dictated by fear, by hope, 
or by political interests. 

At that time (during the summer 
and autumn of 1940) Spanish pub- 
lic opinion was clear—that with 
the collapse of France the Axis 
powers had already won the war— 
and it was but natural for certain 
nationalistic groups to think the 
time thus ripe for proclaiming 
Spain’s demands. 

To understand Franco’s attitude 
toward the present war, it is essen- 
tial that one analyze the situation in 
the summer and autumn of 1940. 
The Axis powers, to whom Franco 
owed his victory, were then dom- 


inating Europe. England was reel- 
ing under terrific onslaughts from 
the air; the Soviet Union still held 
fast to its bond with Hitler, and in 
the United States both presidential 
candidates had pledged themselves 
to the policy of keeping the coun- 
try out of the war. At the same 
time, Falangist pressure upon 
Franco was intensified. On my re- 
turn to Spain in the early summer 
or 1940 I found in Barcelona and 
Madrid, in Salamanca and Malaga, 
the word “Gibraltar” inscribed on 
many a building, often with the ac- 
companying claim “Morocco,” and 
most frequently of all with the Fa- 
langist battle cry “Viva Espana!” 

To appreciate these emotional 
outbursts of Spanish youth, one 
must remember that the Spaniards 
were once the masters of the world, 
that for centuries Spain ruled the 
largest colonial empire, and that to 
Spanish eyes England and America 
appear as the powers which not 
only deposed the country from this 
proud position, but also robbed it 
of its riches overseas. 

Nor are such reflections con- 
cerned only with ancient history. 
My father-in-law was an army doc- 
tor in Cuba, and my mother-in-law 
still tells me with bitter resentment 
of how an American shell struck 
the bedroom where she was await- 
ing the birth of her first child. I 
can well understand her aversion 
to Americans who struck such ter- 
ror into a young woman at her 
most critical hour, while her hus- 
band was on duty in the hospital. 
Another memory is that of the seiz- 
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ure of the Philippines—well within 
the experience of the older genera- 
tion of Spaniards. Finally, the 
Union Jack flying over Gibraltar on 
the soil of the Spanish peninsula is 
a wound to the national pride. 
Realizing on the one hand these 
deep feelings of the Spanish people, 
whose source is in their national 
history, and on the other the im- 
minent peril of war, we can appre- 
ciate how powerful a pressure, how 
alluring a temptation the Franco 
government withstood as it re- 
mained firm for Spanish neutral- 
ity. 

The strongest reasons for re- 
maining neutral were drawn from 
Spain’s economic position and from 
her internal politics. From the 
Civil War she carried wounds still 
unhealed; they were, and they con- 
tinue to be, economic wounds. 
Never shall I forget the unspeak- 


able poverty which on my return I 
found in all towns, in all neighbor- 


hoods, in all ranks. France, al- 
though conquered, still had white 
bread and wine, cheese and vegeta- 
bles in abundance; but in Spain, 
formerly so well supplied and with 
the cost of living so low, one could 
get only wretched black bread, and 
wine at a staggering price, while 
cheese and vegetables were almost 
a monopoly of the smuggler, not to 
speak of oil and sugar. All classes 
of the population were impover- 
ished; the victorious followers of 
Franco were scarcely better off than 
the defeated Republicans. 
Transportation was completely 
disorganized, rendering fruitless all 
the efforts of government or public 
to meet the crisis by increased pro- 
duction. Naturally grapes and or- 
anges were available in abundance 
in Malaga and Valencia, but it was 
impossible to ship them to Madrid 
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and Barcelona, and just as little 
could the coal from the Asturias 
reach the central or eastern Spanish 
provinces. A train ran only three 
times a week between the country’s 
two great cities, Madrid and Bar- 
celona. I had to buy my ticket 
many days in advance, so that, 
packed like a sardine in a civil war 
railway coach, I might endure the 
discomfort of an _ eighteen - hour 
trip covering only 400 miles. Need- 
less to say there was no dining-car; 
nowhere could refreshments be 
bought, and dust sifted in through 
the loose window-frames. I speak 
here of the state of things a year 
and a half after the close of the 
Civil War; when I left in Decem- 
ber, 1940, no improvement was 
visible. 

To make the situation still worse, 
there came a disastrous shortage of 
gasoline. Because of this the sys- 
tem of passenger-bus and road- 
transport for goods, which had de- 
veloped over the peninsula, was 
brought virtually ‘to a_ standstill. 
Blame fell again upon the English, 
who had intensified their blockade. 
From the English point of view this 
was considered altogether reason- 
able, but it enraged the neutral 
Spaniards, just as the German 
U-boat blockade in 1917 had en- 
raged the neutral Americans. It is 
no exaggeration to say that Spain 
is now economically in circum- 
stances not very different from 
the Civil War time. 

Social and internal political con- 
ditions corresponded. The Repub- 
lican currency had been cancelled, 
with—as a consequence—the ren- 
dering of Spain proletarian over- 
night. The sharp deflation policy 
adopted by the Franco government 
forced the whole working class and 
the whole middle class to the level 
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of a struggle for bare existence. 
Their miserable wages and salaries 
became all the more inadequate as 
prices became harder to regulate 
and showed a tendency to conform 
to those of the “black market.” 
Such a somber economic situation 
was not calculated to moderate the 
strains to which the Civil War had 
given rise. There remained not 
merely the conflict between Fran- 
co’s followers and the Republicans, 
but also that between Requetes and 
Falangists in Franco’s own camp; 
and between Communists and Syn- 
dicalists in the camp of the Left. 
Moderate Republicans made their 
peace with the government, at least 
while under the pressure of over- 
whelming Axis victories and gave 
their cordial support to the neutral- 
ity program. 

In the Government camp the 
Falangists were against neutrality, 
and for a time their leader—Ser- 
rano Sufier— seemed as Foreign 
Minister to be going counter to the 
policies of Franco, his chief. The 
solid forces, however, which stood 
behind the Requetes and even in the 
Civil War had made less noise but 
done more work, proved the strong- 
er. Catholic tradition, and the 
movement for a national rebirth 
born of this tradition, gathered 
strength in these circles beyond 
that of the Falangist ideology which 
was foreign in origin. The Requetes 
are not to be identified with the 
groups known as “Church and No- 
bility” (though these latter conserv- 
ative groups follow the same sort 
of neutrality course in foreign poli- 
tics), but are, rather, comparable to 
the Carlists, an old Spanish polit- 
ical party. 

In the Leftist camp, the Commu- 
nists, after the Stalin-Hitler Pact 
was signed, reversed their stand 
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completely, and pursued a foreign 
policy differing very little from that 
of the Falangists. This was, of 
course, changed again after June 
22, 1941; but the Spaniards are far 
too intelligent to forget so soon the 
ideological suicide which the Com- 
munists had carried out. The non- 
Communist Republican leaders, 
who live chiefly abroad, enlist on 
the other hand the cordial sym- 
pathy of their earlier associates, 
and in all likelihood if Spain had 
entered the war—on either side— 
the civil strife within would have 
broken out again in another form. 
This was the compelling reason 
why Franco was determined to keep 
his country neutral. And hence my 
invariable reply to my questioners 
is that Spain will maintain its neu- 
trality in spite of any pressure that 
may be brought to bear by any for- 
eign country. 

It is fortunate that Franco’s po- 
sition was so thoroughly appreciat- 
ed in British and American official 
circles, and that this understanding 
found practical expression at the 
hands of two exceptionally able 
ambassadors. All the more impor- 
tant was it as the outbreak of war 
between Germany and Russia might 
well have justified, even in the eyes 
of the Requetes, the eventual en- 
trance by Spain into the war. Hos- 
tility to Communism is strong 
throughout Europe, but above all 
among Spanish Catholic youth. 
Again, however, Franco showed 
that he put his country’s interests 
higher than any ideological antag- 
onisms. In this policy he was with- 
out doubt assisted by the Vatican’s 
restraining influence. 

The reverses sustained by the 
Axis powers in Russia, Egypt and 
Tunisia convinced the Nationalist 
youth of Spain how far-sighted had 
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been Franco’s policy of neutrality. 
And the change in public opinion 
counted all the more when Hitler, 
after the British-American landings 
in North Africa, attempted by 
bribes and threats to bring Spain 
into active alliance with the Axis. 
If Hitler had succeeded in doing so, 
it would have enabled him to use 
his forces—operating from Spanish 
Morocco — against the rear of the 
Allied armies in Tunisia. Once 
more Spain’s neutrality proved of 
enormous value to the cause of the 
Allies. Beyond doubt, Spain counts 
on this as a consideration to be re- 
membered in her future relations 
with the Anglo-Saxon powers. 

She has already fairly clear plans 
for the future. The best indication 
of their nature may be seen in the 
recently cemented treaty of friend- 
ship with Portugal, by which these 
two countries of the Iberian Penin- 


sula have notably strengthened 
their national and international po- 


sition. The close co-operation of 
these two Catholic countries with 
the Vatican not only conforms to 
their tradition, but shows also the 
larger purpose of their foreign pol- 
icy: nothing short of the construc- 
tion of a Latin Catholic bloc of 
states, to which besides Portugal 
and Spain, a new France and an 
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Italy delivered from Fascism would 
adhere. A bloc which at the same 
time would work for the best and 
closest unity with all Catholic na- 
tions and peoples of Europe, and, 
indeed, of the whole world. 

It is of no great importance to the 
working out of this purpose wheth- 
er or not the monarchy is restored 
in Spain. According to my expe- 
rience, the Spaniards themselves 
are much less interested in this 
problem than outsiders. The Span- 
ish people await, as compensation 
for their long years of suffering, an 
improvement in their economic sit- 
uation, a re-birth of their national 
and religious forces, and they hope 
from the European reconstruction, 
a re-establishment of Latin great- 
ness. 

At this point it becomes clear 
that the question “What Will Spain 
Do?” has more importance consid- 
ered in the light of the coming peace 
than in regard to the present war. 
For those close historical, cultural 
and religious bonds which connect 
Spain with the Central and South 
American countries prescribe, as 
essential to the extension and ful- 
fillment of President Roosevelt’s 
“good-neighbor policy,” a _ close 
friendship between North America 
and Spain. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ON TOUR 


HE theater was black and the 

doors were locked but a light 
showed at the stage entrance and 
when we went in, the hush and sus- 
pense gave warning that a perform- 
ance was in progress. A call for the 
electrician offered the company 
manager opportunity to project us 
over some electrical equipment 
through the heavy swing door into 
the orchestra where a small but 
distinguished group of guests were 
scattered—Edward Johnson of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, a 
Brigadier General, Rowland Steb- 
bins, the producer, the author Syd- 
ney Kingsley, in uniform, among 
them. It was the dress rehearsal of 
The Patriots, with Walter Hamp- 
den, just about to start off on a tour 
of the continent. 

It is a great mistake nowadays to 
think that the American Theater 
begins and ends on Broadway. It 
is true that the theatrical resur- 
gence is nothing like the 1890’s 
when 5,000 theaters were doing 
business throughout the country 
but neither is the outlook as meager 
as in 1939 when, according to Mr. 
Norris Houghton’s estimate, there 
were but 192 theaters open and 
mostly near New York. It seemed 
for a time that Motion Picture in- 
terests were determined to kill the 
theater but now Hollywood is com- 
ing to regard the stage as a hot- 
house for the forcing of valuable 
flora and many a play is backed by 
Hollywood capital. Broadway re- 


mains the center of production but 
its transport system is developing. 
A road company once meant well 
worn scenery and second rate ac- 
tors. Now the second company of 
current plays on Broadway have as 
strong a roster of names as the first 
and, in the case of Arsenic and Old 
Lace, it was the original company 
with Boris Karloff which went on 
tour while a new cast took over the 
Fulton Theater in New York. It is 
fast becoming the prerogative of 
any successful play to prepare at 
least one if not more companies for 
other cities. Life With Father had 
two companies out for two years and 
one for two years; the alternate Mr. 
and Mrs. Day usually playing for 
awhile at the Empire Theater while 
the original Days returned to every- 
day life, although Miss Stickney and 
Mr. Lindsay have confessed that 
they are now almost more at home 
in the past than in the present. 
Janie is now rehearsing a dupli- 
cate company; Tomorrow the World 
has already sent one out; The 
Doughgirls has two other com- 
panies and Kiss and Tell has four. 
It is not so easy for the musicals to 
achieve duplication dependent as 
they usually are on some particular 
star or comedian, but Oklahoma, 
which has broken other precedents, 
has also smashed through this one 
and the Theater Guild is even con- 
sidering another production right 
in New York—so constant is the de- 
mand for seats and so disconsolate 
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the long queue at the box office. 
“No, madam, sorry—no seats till 
January — no, the January tickets 
aren’t printed yet—” 

As for Shakespeare, New York 
would never have enjoyed the great 
productions of recent years if it had 
not been for the support given by 
the rest of the country. Maurice 
Evans and Judith Anderson in Mac- 
beth broke the record for a run 
made by Barrymore’s Hamlet but 
had cleared just a trifle over pro- 
duction costs when they left Broad- 
way. When they finished their 
tour, they had earned over twelve 
times that original $8,000. Of 
course that meant that there had 
been no substitutions nor economies 
made affecting the production. Nor 
are there any in the companies 
headed-by Miss Hayes or Miss Cor- 
nell. The audiences of the U. S. A. 
have made the producers under- 
stand that their theatrical fare 
must conform to Pure Food regu- 
lations. 

I have always had a suspicion 
that the theater in New York was 
largely supported by out-of-town 
visitors but so far the box office re- 
ceipts of the parent productions do 
not seem to be affected by the mul- 
tiplication system. It may lead 
away from an over emphasis on 
“stars” and tend to build up strong- 
er companies of younger players. 
Yet contrary to that idea, The 
Patriots which was originally pro- 
duced with no featured players but 
an excellent acting trio for Jeffer- 
son, Washington and Hamilton, is 
starting now on tour, starring Wal- 
ter Hampden; the original Jeffer- 
son, Raymond Edward Johnson re- 
maining true to the Voice of the 
Inner Sanctum. Also in place of 
House Jameson (Mr. Aldrich on the 
air) a young actor, Guy Sorel, has 
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stepped into the shoes of Hamilton. 
I remember that in the play about 
Woodrow Wilson, In Time to Come, 
the two outstanding characteriza- 
tions were Jameson’s Cabot Lodge 
and Guy Sorel’s Clemenceau. Sorel 
was only in his twenties when he 
applied for the part and the man- 
agement laughed until he produced 
a photograph of himself as the aged 
Frenchman. Sorel’s Hamilton has 
force but not the elegant assurance 
of Jameson’s. 

Julie Haydon, replacing Madge 
Evans as Jefferson’s daughter, gives 
one of her most sensitive and spir- 
ited performances. Cecil Hum- 
phreys, who created the role of 
Washington, will continue to re- 
create a portrait of the President 
whichis a masterpiece. As Jeffer- 
son, Walter Hampden contributes a 
thoroughly sympathetic and noble 
conception of the great democrat. 
To meet the difficulties of wartime 
transportation, the rather elabo- 
rate sets have been simplified but 
are still most effective, and we can 
assure our readers that they owe it 
to themselves and their children to 
give The Patriots a warm welcome. 


OnE ToucH or VENuS.—The Pyg- 
malion in the case is not the mil- 
lionaire art collector who buys the 
ancient statue but a young barber 
who tries an installment-paid en- 
gagement ring on the goddess’s fin- 


ger. The act has drastic magical 
effect and the statue comes to lovely 
life in the person of Mary Martin. 
Dressed in goddess-like elegance by 
Mainbocher, the Venus of Miss Mar- 
tin, elusive and radiant, is as irre- 
sponsible an Olympian as any 
whose dainty slippers ever trod the 
common earth. On her slender and 
provocative shoulders rests most of 
the show, the responsibility being 
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shared by Sono Osato, a dancer 
whose pantomime is as witty and 
lithe as her feet. It is interesting to 
note that, following the lead of 
Oklahoma, the chorus has been left 
to the care of Agnes de Mille and it 
is her dancers who illumine the 
story. “Forty Minutes for Lunch” 
is the very de Millesian and amus- 
ing ballet in which Venus tries to 
distract the preoccupied workers. 
Then it is that the goddess, gliding 
through a plate glass window on the 
street, arrays herself in the latest 
fashion. She wins her barber from 
his girl friend, but wedded life in 
Ozone Heights is not in the Cyprian 
vein and, sitting beside him as he 
reads the Funnies, she yields to the 
lure of the familiar terpsichorean 
fauns and nymphs and is borne off 
by her Anatolians to her waiting 
shrine. Later, the disconsolate bar- 
ber, gazing at her marble form in 
the millionaire’s museum, suddenly 
beholds his dream come to life 
again in a new little student to the 
Art School. 

This is the fable contrived by S. J. 
Perelman and Ogden Nash from a 
novel called The Tinted Venus writ- 
ten by F. Anstey in 1885. Anstey 
used fhe barber because it was be- 
fore the days of beauty salons and 
it was the barber who added make- 
up to the statue’s white face, but in 
the present version the barber 
might just as well have been some- 
one else. The possibilities of the 

. Story seem barely to be scratched. 
Classical allusions are echewed and 
to avoid the trite, the love lyrics are 

ritten in reverse thus: 


“As a dachshund abhors revolving 
doors 
That’s how much I love you... . 


But it does seem going far afield to 
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drag in a patter song about Dr. 
Crippen of evil fame with a tableau 
vivant of the murder. Probably Crip- 
pen is a legacy from 1885 and An- 
stey. One of the more amusing and 
more topical numbers is “Way Out 
West in Jersey” (where the bars sell 
Hague and Hague). An ensemble, 
“Catch Hatch,” has a musical ar- 
rangement with as much variety as 
the many colored rain coats. There 
is also the popular men’s quartette 
in the barber shop which decides 


“That from Kalamazoo to Kam- 
chatka, the trouble with women 
is men.” 


“T’m a woman with a mission— 
find a key to his ignition,” sings 
Venus in Ogden Nash rhymes which 
have a way of diverting one’s atten- 
tion from the song. Kurt Weill’s 
score is strongest in its orchestra- 
tion. His melodies, with their diffi- 
cult intervals and rhythms, always 
make me think of the singers as 
birds to whose legs, Mr. Weill has 
attached a string by which he pulls 
them back from full throated song. 
The orchestra has most of the fun, 
playing all manner of tricky little 
variations while the singers are 
busy enunciating the verse. 

John Boles is suave and amiable 
as the art collecting Croesus; the 
longitudinal Paula Laurence is his 
wise-cracking secretary and Kenny 
Baker is sympathetic as the naive 
young barber, called Hatch, but 
why Venus should have gone out of 
her way to chase him is never made 
quite clear. One remark she makes 
has also puzzled me. When Hatch 
describes to her the little house they 
will have in Ozone Heights and its 
nursery, Venus remarks, “We'd bet- 
ter have a pond too in case I have 
swans!” which is even confusing the 
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legend of Leda. Compared to the 
average musical One Touch of 
Venus rates high, but as a fantasy 
it lacks the charm of I Married an 
Angel. It is too self-conscious to be 
wholeheartedly gay and lacks the 
simple jollity of Ethel Merman. Its 
point of view is cynical, its wit in- 
clined to innuendo but grace it has 
in Mary Martin. It is also a hit.— 
At the Imperial. 


A New LiFe.—Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
Rice have a son. This, of course, is 
a supernal event in the lives of any 
two people and being a team of 
playwright and actress, the Rices 
have commemorated their son’s 
birth in terms of the theater. Mr. 


Rice’s play begins and ends on the 
maternity floor of a private hospital 
which Mrs. Rice enters in the role 
of an expectant Mother and between 
them they present a very graphic 


and, to the more sensitive, a very 
harrowing close-up of child birth. 
The physical side is kept within de- 
cent if realistic boundaries with the 
emphasis supposedly laid upon the 
spiritual responsibilities thrust up- 
on the young parents, but the men- 
ace to Junior’s future contrived by 
Mr. Rice is an old-fashioned “capi- 
talist” who seems a stuffed speci- 
men of other days with far less dra- 
matic validity than the puling 
babe’s. So soon as one realizes that 
Junior’s Mother is a professional 
singer who eloped with the capital- 
ist’s son, one knows that Big Busi- 
ness has no business beside that 
crib except to permit Mr. Rice to 
celebrate his paternal pride with 
one last blast against his former but 
now tax beaten foe. 
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As the Mother, Betty Field (Mrs. 
Rice) is everything that she could 
be and is even able to extract for 
part of the audience a vein of com- 
edy in her crisis although, person- 
ally, we found the scene in which 
only her face is visible a most ago- 
nizing few moments. The play 
proves more than anything else how 
devoutly the Rices take their own 
parenthood and how much the play- 
wright owes to that beautiful and 
honest actress, his wife.— At the 
Royale. 


ALL For ALL.— Two Hebrew 
comedians, well known on the radio 
and screen, Jack Pearl and Harry 
Green, have come together as em- 
ployer and employee in a labor— 
and labored—farce which has as 
nice a theme as anyone could wish 
about the value of co-operation. It 
is college bred young Bauer’s idea 
that “Bauer’s K.O. Brands” of 
canned fruit should: be filled with 
the syrup of brotherly love and he 
inaugurates a system of self-govern- 
ment in the factory which, at first, 
seems bound to spell his Father’s 
ruin but which finally saves “K.O. 
Brands” from the rapacious bank. 
Extraneous and extravagant cir- 
cumstances supply the two come- 
dians with plenty of butter but little 
bread for the story. It is all very 
noisy, foolish and amiable and re- 
calls the days of Potash and Perl- 
mutter whose rich idiom, alas, has 
now been turned into fairly com- 
monplace English by our efficient 
schools. If All For All offers good 
rates for business theater parties, it 
should be able to find a public.—At 
the Bijou. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatuHer. — Another 
company has started out on its an- 
nual tour and the original Mr. and 
Mrs. Day— Howard Lindsay and 
Dorothy Stickney—are still At the 
Empire. 

February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLD LAcEe.—Also the 
favorite melodrama in London.—At 
the Hudson. 


February, 1942 
ANGEL STREET.—Is in a close 


race for-popularity with Arsenic 
and Old Lace.—At the Golden. 


/ 
October 


JANIE.—This innocuous little 
comedy holds its own.—At the 
Playhouse. 


RosALinpDA. — The delightful re- 
vival by the New Opera Company 
has moved back to the Fourty-fourth 
Street. 

February, 1943 


THE DovGuerris.— Another trio 
of “gold - digging” secretaries is on 
tour while this hard-boiled farce of 
overcrowded Washington hotels re- 
mains.—At the Lyceum. 


SOMETHING FOR THE Boys.—Ethel 
Merman at her best in a decent show 
by Cole Porter.—At the Alvin. 

April 


HArRIET.—Even those who find it 
a dull play can find nothing dull 


about Helen Hayes as Mrs. Stowe.— 
At the Henry Miller. 


May 


OKLAHOMA.—The only complaint 
about this favorite musical is that 
it is always sold out. We suggest 
mail orders for December.—At the 
St. James. 


Kiss AND TELL. — George Abbott 
has also sent out a touring company 
of his latest adolescent comedy— 
which is not for children.—At the 
Biltmore. 


June 


TOMORROW THE WorLp. — The 
problem of how to salvage the chil- 
dren brought up to believe in a Nazi 
ideology is excitingly presented by 
an excellent cast.— At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


EarRLY TO Bep.—An operetta with 
beautiful sets and a dirty script.— 
At the Broadhurst. 


August 


STARS ON IcE.—Although called a 
second edition it is the same as the 
first with different comedy num- 
bers always appealing to children. 
—At the Center. 


September 


THE MERRY Wip0ow.—Superb re- 
vival with Jan Kiepura and Marta 
Eggerth and the seasoned come- 
dian, Melville Cooper. Not to be 
overlooked.—At the Majestic. 


THE Two Mrs. Carro_is.—Eliza- 
beth Bergner’s performance gives 
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life and excitement to a melodrama backed by such favorites as Buck 
which is really not very plausible. and Bubbles, Ethel Waters, the 
The setting is the Riviera and a famous Dog Company and some 
strong cast help to make it excellent good acrobats and dancers. Bert 
entertainment.-—At the Booth. Wheeler and his sandwich are also 
—At the Ambassador. 
October 

Two ReminvERS: Othello at the 
LaucH TimE.— Very amusing Shubert and the Ballet Theater at 

vaudeville with Frank Fay as guide, the Metropolitan. 


ae 


— for the record, the rock-bottom fact is that if you take 
Russia’s own statements of her needs from the time she was 
attacked by Germany, it would have been impossible to have resisted 
the German armies without the aid she has received from the United 
States and Great Britain. If that aid was not enough to please 
Russia, or Earl Browder, or the Communist Party in the United 
States, or anybody else, it has at least been enough to keep Russia 
from doing what she said she would have to do if she did not receive 
it, namely, surrender to the German army. 


—Henry J. Tayior, Radio Address. 


[ the authority of government is to obliterate conscience, why do 
we oppose the Nazis? They make of conscience a mystical non- 
sense, but we insist upon the reality of conscience and demand for it 
freedom. Surely if government is our sole authority, from the cradle 
to the grave, then government has the authority to establish our 
ideas and beliefs as well as the taxes we pay. The framers of the 
American Constitution tried to side-step this ‘issue, but they were 
forced to accept the first ten Amendments to the Constitution, the 
first of which specifically denies to the Government any role in ideas 
or beliefs or the expression thereof. The American Government is a 
mechanism of association, not a controller of our way of life. Gov- 
ernment, this device of our own choosing, has no principles of its 
own but only such as we give it. The genius of our political system 
is that it is never binding upon the people without their specific 
consent through representatives of their own choosing, and nothing 
that is done in one Congress is necessarily binding upon another. It 
is that which we call freedom. 
—Gerorce E. Soxoisky, in the Sun, October 9th. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





OUT OF THE DARK 


F only because José Manuel Valdés 
rose from Ly hd and a lowly 
social status to distinguish himself 


as a Latinist, parliamentarian, phi- 
losopher, and sterling Catholic lay- 
man, his story might prove of inter- 


est. But when we learn that in his 
lifetime he was honored with his 
country’s supreme medical award 
—First Physician of Peru, was wel- 
comed back with open arms to lec- 
ture at the Royal University which 
had formerly refused him admit- 
tance, and was later acclaimed one 
of the greatest poets of Latin Amer- 
ica, we may be inclined to regard 
him less as a fit subject for the stu- 
dent of research than as a typical 
instance of our crass ignorance of 
Latin American history 

The name of José Manuel Valdés 
is not forgotten by his countrymen, 
but one will seek in vain for men- 
tion of his life in the many editions 
of The Encyclopaedia Britannica or, 
sad to say, The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. The heroic struggle against 
odds of this stout-hearted Peruvian, 


who was born in an alley off Lima’s 
Santa Clara Street in the year 1767, 
deserves to be better known. 

José Manuel Valdés was a fair- 
skinned mulatto; in the more exact 
terminology of his day he was a 
zamboinga since his father, Bal- 
thazar Valdés, was an Indian. Like 
most slaves of the time, Balthazar 
was known by the surname of his 
Spanish master, Valdés. Balthazar, 
a musician, played in the orchestra 
of the Teatro Principal, while his 
mother Maria del Carmen washed 
shirts in the Valdés household. The 
Spaniard and his wife stood as god- 
parents for the child of their slave, 
gave him the name José Manuel, 
and sent him to the Augustinian col- 
lege of San Ildefonso. 

Under the Augustinian Fathers 
he acquired an all but insatiable 
thirst for knowledge which he satis- 
fied first with Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, then with philosophy 
and theology, and finally mysti- 
cism. José found that his intellect 
was strong, active, and’ capable. 
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But his craving for knowledge did 
not go unnoticed by sons of the idle 
rich. It caused a storm of resent- 
ment and distrust which baffled the 
youthful José. Painfully he learned 
that in the intellectual, as well as 
in the social world of his day, an 
illegitimate mulatto was expected 
to know his place and keep it. 

Valdés longed to become a priest, 
but even in this his mulatto blood 
proved a cross. Slavery was a rec- 
ognized social institution at the 
time, and hence slaves could be ac- 
cepted as candidates for a religious 
order only on the ground that 
they had been declared free men. 
The public sentiment of the time 
which refused the opportunity of a 
higher education to the Negro or 
mulatto made it impossible for re- 
ligious orders to accept him in any 
capacity other than that of lay- 
brother—witness Friar Martin de 
Porres. 

Somewhat like the rich young 
man of the Gospels, Valdés “turned 
away sad for he had great posses- 
sions,” intellectual possessions with 
which he had hoped to save souls. 
There was but one profession open 
to a mulatto, the service of men’s 
bodies, medicine. In this he was to 
glorify God. 

Valdés could not become a physi- 
cian because university courses ex- 
cluded those of his lineage; but he 
would be no mere romancista, a 
quack. He began as a “Latin” sur- 
geon, authorized to perform emer- 
gency surgery and to study anato- 
my. Under the direction of the 
famous Dr. Ippolito Unanue he pro- 
gressed rapidly and gave such un- 
deniable evidence of genius that the 
Proto-medico, supreme authority of 
the profession, granted him a li- 
cense to practice medicine for one 
year, and then for the next fifteen 


pretended not to notice that the 
license had expired. 

A growing reputation, a growing 
practice, and a growing fortune did 
not turn his head. He bought a 
home and brought into it his hum- 
ble mother, his sister, and his aged 
godmother. Meanwhile keeping 
alive his classical interests, he 
learned Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish, and continued the study and 
writing of poetry. In 1801 he pub- 
lished his first medical treatise, on 
the then revolutionary theory that 
cancer was not contagious. The 
shout of protest and criticism it 
aroused in his own country was 
silenced when European physicians 
confirmed the theory. 

By reason of an edict which ex- 
pressly denied admission to mulat- 
tos, Valdés had not as yet attended 
the University. But Lima’s pride in 
her dark-hued son had grown. At 
the request of the Municipal Coun- 
cil, Charles IV. of Spain granted 
Valdés a dispensation on February 
4, 1807, permitting him to receive 
university degrees. One year later 
José Manuel received the degrees of 
both Bachelor of Medicine and of 
Doctor of Medicine, the required 
two years of practice being waved 
in his case. He was first assigned 
to the Hospital of Espiritu Santo, 
which—strange coincidence—stood 
across from the house in which 
Blessed Martin was born. 

His treatises on the use of capaiba 
in convulsions of children, and on 
remedies for catarrhal epidemics 
won for him a chair of medicine at 
the Royal Medical Academy of 
Madrid in 1815. José Manuel’s 
medical career was climaxed when 
in 1836 he was made Proto-medico, 
“The First Physician” of Peru, the 
ultimate in medical honors. 

But José Manuel was more than 
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the First Physician of Peru; he was 
her first great poet. As his thirst 
for knowledge could be satisfied 
only at the founts of theology, so too 
his yearning for God found ulti- 
mate expression in mystical poetry 
comparable in some respects to that 
of St. John of the Cross. 

For Valdés was a man acquainted 
with sorrow and with suffering. He 
had faced opposition and prejudice 
and envy throughout a long life; 
they had not embittered him, but 
they had left their mark on him—a 
mellowed wisdom tinged with sad- 
ness. It was only natural, there- 
fore, that he found true solace in 
the solemn majesty of the Psalms 
of David and that his poetry is at 
its best when pitched in that plain- 
tive key. - 

Valdés’ fame as a poet rests 
almost entirely ‘on the “Salterio 
Peruano,” a Peruvian Psalter, or 
Paraphrase of the 150 Psalms of 
David, and several sacred Canticles 
in Spanish verse. His “Odes” to 
Generals San Martin and Bolivar, 
leaders of the Revolution against 
Spain, and to the first Constitu- 
tional Assembly of the young Re- 
public are noteworthy, but the 
heroic mode is not his forte. The 
Salterio is his greatest work; a deep, 
meaningful threnody rising from 
the soul of a descendant of slaves, 
it possesses an unusual warmth of 
human quality. 


“Te alabaré, Seftor, pues cuando 
estabas 
Contra mi justamente enfurecido, 
Mi corazoén bafiaste de consuelo, 
Suspendiendo piadoso tu castigo. 
El poderoso Dios viene a salvarme; 
Y viene como padre el mds benigno. 
Para que no le tema como esclavo, 
Sino que le ame con respeto de 
hijo.” 
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“TI shall praise Thee, Lord, for when 

Thou wast 

Justly enraged against me, 

Thou didst bathe my heart in con- 
solation, 

Mercifully suspending Thy pun- 
ishment. 

The omnipotent God comes to save 
ine; 

And He comes as the kindest of 
fathers. 

So that I fear Him not as a slave, 

But love Him with the respect of 
a son.” ? 


The final comparison is one that 
Valdés could appreciate in its bit- 
terness as well as in its touching 
tenderness. For Valdés, poetry did 
not consist merely of a harmonious 
blending of clever versification and 
exalted but empty words. Rather 
it was an emotional outlet, an op- 
portunity to speak from the heart, 
to say something very true, to ex- 
press very honestly what one truly 
felt. If in his own case Valdés 
never expressed but what he him- 
self felt, the deep emotions found in 
his work are a noble testimony to 
his character. 

The little mulatto whose eyes had 
sparkled with intelligence and the 
hope of some day becoming a priest 
of God was now a dignified, middle- 
aged gentleman. Neither the intel- 
ligent brightness nor the light of 
hope had gone out of those eyes. 
José Manuel still envisioned the 
possibility of being admitted to 
Holy Orders. 

In his long years of study he had © 
never quite forsaken the idea. Ac- 
cording to Father Yepes, O.P., 


1 Translations of Valdés’ verse contained in 
this article are by Mercer Cook, as published 
in Phylon, Ill, No. 3. Phylon, The Atlanta 
University Review of Race and Culture, 1942, 
Third Quarter, contains a rather complete bib- 
liography of the Medical and Literary works 
of Valdés as well as works about Valdés. 
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Valdés made a solemn vow of chas- 
tity before the miraculous statue of 
Our Lady in the Basilica attached 
to the Convent of St. Dominic of 
Lima. His love for Our Lady is 
also evident in the dedication of the 
“Salterio Peruano.” Years before 
the Immaculate Conception had 
been defined he writes: “To Mary 
most holy, Mother of God, preserved 
from original sin from the moment 
of her Conception, Virgin before, at, 
and after the birth of her Divine 
Child, ever a Virgin .. . is this para- 
phrase dedicated by her unworthy 
servant, José Manuel Valdés.” His 
knowledge of Sacred Scripture is 
likewise amply attested to in the 
“Salterio Peruano.” José Manuel 
had indeed the knowledge and char- 
acter requisite for the priesthood. 
Nor did that fact go unnoticed. The 
Pope granted him a special pontifi- 
cal brief giving him permission to 
receive Holy Orders whenever he 
wished. His age, a sense of his un- 
worthiness, or some other motive 
kept him from making use of the 
permission. Perhaps his sentiments 
were much like those expressed in 
his El Alma Perfecta (The Perfect 
Soul) : 


“Ast el cargo ejercita 

De amiga: se hermosea contem- 
plando 

La bondad infinita: 

Y cuando por perdoén estd cla- 
mando 

Del mal que en si conoce, y del que 
ignora, 

Es cual paloma que cantando 
llora.” 


“So, it practices the profession 

Of Friendship: it becomes beauti- 
ful in contemplation 

Of infinite goodness: 

And when it is pleading for pardon 
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For the evil which it knows to be 
within, and for the evil which it 
does not know, 

It is like unto a dove that weeps 
while singing.” 


José Manuel was burdened with 
the weight of old age and a heavy 
professional practice when asked by 
the Prior of Santo Domingo to write 
the life of the Blessed Martin de 
Porres. Nevertheless he took up 
the work cheerfully; he wished to 
glorify God in His servant and he 
felt he owed a debt of gratitude to 
his fellow countryman who had 
been a model and an inspiration to 
him in his long, hard climb. 

Valdés had lived the life of a 
Peruvian mulatto; he was well 
qualified to account for the human 
experiences of Blessed Martin. Over 
and above his knowledge of the 
spiritual life gained by his transla- 
tions of the meditations of St. Bona- 
venture, and his “Salterio,” Valdés 
made a special study of the spirit- 
ual life in general in order to fulfill 
more conscientiously the duties of a 
biographer. 

The Wonderful Life of the Blessed 


. Martin de Porres was published in 


1840. A second edition appeared 
in Lima in 1863. The fourth and 
latest edition, sponsored by Father 
Manuel I. Hernandez, O.P., was 


‘published in Lima in 1938. Three 


years after he had written his trib-: 
ute to Blessed Martin, José Manuel 
Valdés, the bright-eyed son of a Ne- 
gro washerwoman, laid down his 
life as beautifully as he had lived 
it on July 29, 1843. The last verses 
he wrote (Lima, 1843, at the age of 
seventy-six) are a beautiful testi- 
mony of his character: 


“A Dona Manuela Valenzuela des- 
pués de comulgar 
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“De Cristo la carne es mid Mine is the flesh of Christ 
Su sangre mis culpas lava. His blood my sins efface. 
Y en Dios mismo me transformo, And in God I am transformed, 
Siendo mis miserias tantas. Since my sorrows are so great. 
El amor a tanto exceso To such an extreme, love 
i Oh! mi Jesus, te arrebata. Leads Thee, Oh, my Jesus! 
Pues lo que tienes me das. Since that which Thou hast, Thou 
Tu Deidad, tu cuerpo y alma givest me. 
i Y qué te daré, Dios mio, Thy Divinity, Thy Body, and Soul. 
Viendo lo mucho que me amas? And what shall I give Thee, my 
Te daré mi corazén God 
Aunque cubierto de manchas. Seeing how much Thou lovest me? 
Recibelo, duefio amado; I shall give Thee my heart, 
Purifiquelo tu gracia; Though covered with imperfec- 
Para que solo me rija tions. 
Tu voluntad soberana.” Receive it, beloved Master; 
Let Thy grace purify it, 
“To Dona Manuela Valenzuela after So that I may be governed only 
taking Communion. By Thy sovereign will.” 


JAMES M. Liston, S.J. 
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OX great appeal is conspicuously lacking in the preachments to 
the young people of the United States concerning the brave new 
world of the future, of which they will be the masters. . . . There has 
been no mention of loyalty. This is a sensitive topic in a nation 
whose marriages to the extent of one in six end in the divorce court, 
for loyalty begins in the home and is the cement in the family unit 
which is the basic unit of civilization. . . . Strangely, family loyalty, 
the integrity of the home in which young Americans receive their 
teaching, example and inspiration, has been avoided as a topic too 
delicate or embarrassing for discussion. To stand by and rescue a 
wounded buddy in action is a great thing, but, on the other hand, to 
call off a marriage and deprive children of the leadership and com- 
panionship of one parent and to set them an intimate and deeply 
impressive example of selfishness is not even questionable conduct. 
In the more radical areas of politics, apostasy to a political belief or 
objective, or to the personality of a leader will be condemned as an 
unforgivable, personal crime by some persons who nevertheless see 
nothing worse in the repudiation of a marriage for casual, selfish 
reasons than the violation of a treaty of convenience by a European 
— —WestTsroox Peacier, in the World Telegram, September 23d. 
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St. TERESA AS AUTHOR 


PRAYER and action: these two as- 
pects of Teresa’s life, the inner and 
the outer, found their expression, 
and in logical order, in the two 
books she wrote during her five 
years at San José. The Book of Her 
Life is not an autobiography in the 
ordinary sense, but the story of her 
soul, its troubles and triumphs, up 
to and including the founding of the 
monastery. The Way of Perfec- 
tion advises others how to achieve 
the same difficult self - mastery. 
These two books explain and com- 
plement each other, and together 
with The Interior Castle and Man- 
sions, would constitute a magnifi- 
cent trilogy embracing all of her 
ascetical and mystical teaching. 

She had composed most of the 
first draft of the Vida in the Cerda 
palace at Toledo, and had com- 
pleted it—so at least she thought— 
in the hot June of 1562, shortly be- 
fore returning to Avila; and all this 
reluctantly, in obedience to Father 
Ibafiez and other confessors. At 
the ‘end of 1562 a Dominican con- 
fessor, Fray Garcia de Toledo, told 
her to add an account of the found- 
ing of San José, and to revise and 
rewrite the whole work. She be- 
gan to do this while still at the In- 
carnation. She could hardly have 
accomplished much when she took 
up her residence at San José in the 
Lent of 1563, for the rewriting of 
the book occupied her scanty leisure 
for the next two years or more, 
probably until about Christmas, 
1565. Besides the vivid and some- 


times humorous accounts of trials 
before and after the foundation, she 
added several other events, such as 
the death of Saint Peter of Alcan- 
tara and his appearances to her, and 
divided the whole into forty chap- 
ters. 

Her own manuscript, which has 
been preserved in the Escorial, tells: 
much about the authoress and her 
methods of composition. She wrote 
clearly and vigorously at great 
speed, hardly ever erasing or cross- 
ing anything out, now and then un- | 
derlining some words for emphasis, 
but never leaving any of the 
blotches, the sudden irregularities 
of shading, which mark the chi- 
rography of neurotics. Hers tells of 
an intense but well-balanced na- 
ture. In the whole manuscript 
there are only fourteen corrections, 
of which some were made by her, 
some by Father Bafiez, and the rest 
by a third person. Sheet after sheet 
of the yellow parchment, stained 
and faded by time, is covered with 
the straightforward unhesitating 
script of one who knew exactly 
what she wanted to say, who was so 
full of her subject that she had no 
time for the slightest attempt at 
literary embellishment, who did not 
even stop for punctuation, except 
for a vertical line now and then be- 
tween phrases. There were souls to 
be saved, and she must put down 
what she knew! Yet her Book of 
the Mercies of God, as she first 
called it, takes its place, with all its 
imperfections of rhetoric, its re- 
dundancy, tautology, pleonasms, 
faulty reference, careless arrange- 
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ment, colloquial or slovenly diction, 
and even bad grammar — among 
the most powerful, most beautiful, 
most extraordinary books that have 
come from the minds of human 
beings. “The charm of Teresa’s 
style is that she had none,” said one 
of her biographers. “She wrote as 
she spoke.” She can write a pol- 
ished sentence when she takes the 
trouble, but she does not scorn the 
use of some of those vigorous pro- 
vincial expressions which, in a lan- 
guage in a state of transition, were 
soon to become obsolete, or at least 
archaic. She is always getting off 
the subject, but her digressions, like 
those of the very greatest poets, are 
commonly striking and of rarest 
excellence. The remarkable treat- 
ise on mental prayer and the prayer 
ef union -in her Vida (the most 
fascinating part of the book) is a 
digression of several chapters. She 
has besides, another quality that 
Aristotle rated highly as a test of 
genius. Her similes and metaphors, 
seized at random from everyday life 
and often homely and pungent, are 
unique, inevitable, speeding straight 
to the mark. 

It was not very easy, writing this 
book. Imagine a woman of nearly 
fifty, still suffering from pains and 
faintness in the heart and a ghastly 
daily vomiting, sitting clad in coarse 
sackcloth on the bare floor of her 
little cell after all the nuns had re- 
tired to rest, resting her parchment 
on the bed or on that little ledge or 
bench of stone near the unglazed 
window, while the winter winds 
howled outside the canvas pane and 
the cruel cold of a Castilian winter 
smote her to the bone—imagine her, 
utterly forgetful of herself, writing 
on and on, at full speed, page after 
page, often until two or three o’clock 
in the morning. Many a person, 
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thinking of this in that barren little 
room that has become a shrine, and 
remembering the joy, the good hu- 
mor, and often the gay wit of that 
book torn from the heart, must 
have begun to understand what the 
fire called sanctity can do. Yet it 
never occurred to her to mention 
numb fingers or other physical dis- 
comforts, and but for the witnesses 
for her beatification, we might have 


heard nothing about them. 


—From St. Teresa of Avila. By Witt1usM 
Tuomas Watsn (Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co.). 
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UNITY IN ONE FAITH 


THE days would seem to be hap- 
pily passing when it was cheerfully 
supposed that dogmatic differences 
were of no account; when reunion all 
round could be attained by beating 
up the milk of human kindness into 
butter and serving it on a good and 
lordly dish—in the fashion of Ron- 
ald Knox’s famous satire. It would 
seem to be now more generally re- 
alised that the unity of the Church 
cannot be established on a basis of 
empty-mindedness dignified with 
the name of broad-mindedness, nor 
a genial putting up with what we 
regard as other people’s eccentrici- 
ties dignified with the name of tol- 
erance. To the immense influence 
of Karl Barth, in particular, how- 
ever unfavourably we may judge it 
in some respects, is due a more 
widespread realisation that genuine 
Christian unity can be achieved only 
on the basis of uncompromising loy- 
alty to the Truth which is the Word 
of God in Christ Jesus, that there is 
no unity in the One Lord which is 
not unity in one Faith. But that 
does not mean that, with a bald 
“take it or leave it” attitude, we can 
patter out our dogmatic formularies 
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and leave matters at that. The 
truths which are expressed by our 
dogmatic formulas may be indeed 
absolute and immutable—we should 
sin against unity itself were we to 
compromise on them. But the for- 
mulas themselves are relative, and 
still more our understanding of 
their content and of its co-relation 
in analogia fidei, was always limit- 
ed and often subject to further pene- 
tration and even revision. 

Herein lies an immense field for 
mutual explanation, comparison 
and confrontation. Nothing can 
come of such work if, for the theo- 
logians engaged in it, their dogmas 
are but dead formulas, parrot repe- 
titions, soporific mantras, material 
for purely logical analysis; if they 
are not rather expressions of an 
existential Christianity, experienced 
in and animated by the life of 
prayer. Only by that life-in-Christ 


of prayer will they be sure to find 
on a higher level the common 
ground which underlies the diversi- 
ties of expressions of other minds 
trained in other traditions, condi- 
tioned by other historical environ- 


ments and preoccupations, and 
using other languages. This applies 
still more to the wider task of dis- 
covering the affinities and differ- 
ences between Christianity and oth- 
er religions. Only if Christianity 
is itself lived are we in a position 
to see the elements of Christian- 
ity which is latent in all religions; 
shall we be enabled to distinguish 
the strictly and universally Chris- 
tian from those purely cultural 
and local deposits whose confu- 
sion, in the more recent but hap- 
pily passing past, has made a by- 
word of much would-be Christian 
missionary effort. 
ning perhaps to see better now what 
the Church of the Old Testament 


We are begin-. 
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and the earlier Christian Church 
understood quite well: that its own 
uniqueness consists not in substi- 
tuting itself for but in fulfilling, and 
even borrowing from and integrat- 
ing, the inner content of the symbo- 
lism, myths, cults and spiritual 
techniques from outside the visible 
confines of Jewry and Christendom. 

—Vicror Wuirte, O.P., in Prayer and Unity 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell). 
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SCHOOLS OF WISDOM 


In China and India, wise men liv- 
ing in solitude and contemplation 
gather together disciples who come 
to listen to them either for a cer- 
tain number of years or at certain 
seasons of the year. The Hindu 
ashrams or schools of wisdom are 
well known. In Europe, some years 
ago, the need for such places of 
spiritual enlightenment was so great 
that. schools of wisdom were cre- 
ated here and there, even by men 
who perhaps, like Spengler, hard- 
ly deserved the name of wise men. 
Here in America, the initiative taken 
by the Quakers with their school at 
Pendle Hill is to be considered with 
special interest. For centuries the 
Catholic Church has had its own 
means of instructing those who as- 
pire to spiritual perfection. My 
point is that special initiatives have 
always been taken and must be 
taken according to the special needs 
of each time. 

I do not feel qualified to discuss 
the matter from any outlook other 
than that of my own religious af- 
filiation. Speaking therefore from 
the Catholic point of view, I should 
like to say that what seems to me 
to be especially required by our 
time is the creation of centers of 
spiritual enlightenment, or schools 
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of wisdom, in which those interest- 
ed in spiritual life would be able 
to lead a common life during some 
weeks, to be trained in the ways of 
spiritual life and contemplation, and 
to learn that science of evangelical 
perfection which is the highest part 
of theology. The immense treasure 
of the writings and doctrines of the 
great spiritual authors and the 
saints, which compose the mystical 
tradition of Christendom, from the 
Desert Fathers to St. John of the 
Cross and the mystics of modern 
times, would thus be made avail- 
able to them. They would become 
acquainted both with the theologi- 
cal knowledge concerned and with 
the history, personality, and teach- 
ings of those heroes of faith and 
love whose call, according to Henri 
Bergson, passes through mankind as 
a powerful “aspiration” toward God. 
I conceive of these schools as houses 
of hospitality and enlightenment 
for human souls, which would be 
grounded on the integrity of a given 
religious faith and way of life, but 
which would be open not only to 
those sharing in this faith but also 
to all who desire to spend some days 
of spiritual refreshment there and 
to learn what they are ignorant of. 
People who assure the continuity of 
life and teaching in these schools of 
wisdom would stay there perma- 
nently. The others would be guests, 
meeting each other at regular pe- 
riods. As concerns youth especially, 
the university students, and the 
other boys and girls who enjoy a 
period of vacation and would like 
to use part of it in this manner, 
might spend some days or some 
weeks in such places of peace. I 
guess that the number of students 


_ing with his heritage. 
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in these schools would not be 
small.... 

I like and respect contemporary 
youth, and I contemplate them 
with a strange feeling of anguish. 
They know a great deal about mat- 
ter, natural facts, and human facts, 


-but almost nothing about the soul. 


All in all, their moral standard is 
not lower, though more openly lax, 
than that of the preceding gener- 
tion. They have a sort of confident 
candor which rends the heart. At 
first glance they appear close to the 
goodness of nature as Rousseau 
dreamed of it. For they are good 
indeed and generous and free, and 
they even display, in noble as well 
as in immoral deeds, a kind of pur- 
ity which resembles the innocence 
of birds and deer. In reality they 
are just at that stage where the ac- 
quired structures of moral and re- 
ligious tradition have been taken 
away, and man still remains play- 
Their naked 
nature is not mere nature, but na- 
ture which for centuries had been 
strengthened by reason and faith 
and accustomed to virtues, and 
which is now stripped of every 
prop. They stand in goodness upon 
nothing. How will they be tested 
in the hard world of tomorrow? 
What will their children be? Anxi- 
ety and thirst arise in a number of 
them, and this very fact is a reason 
for hope. Yet in tortured Europe 
the same youth is now torn between 
hopeless cynicism and heroic faith, 
while bodies are starving and souls 
agonizing in the face of persecu- 
tion, betrayal, and ignominy. 
—From Education at the Crossroads. By 


Jacques Maritain (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press). 
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THE BETTER TO LEAP 


THE impressive installation of 
Sergius, a Metropolitan of the Ortho- 
dox Church, as Patriarch of all the 
Russias, which took place in Mos- 
cow Cathedral last Sunday, has 
been hailed by a large part of our 
Press as a proof that the Soviet 
Government has made its peace with 
religion. 

A number of facts makes this as- 
sumption extremely unlikely. 

First and foremost among these 
is the certainty that recognition of 
religion in any form must necessi- 
tate the abandonment of Marxism, 
for atheism is at the core of Marxist 
doctrine. The fierce war waged 
against religion by the Communist 
authorities ever since 1917—a war 
ably described by Professor Tima- 
sheff in his book, Religion in Soviet 
Russia,—proves beyond a doubt the 
utter incompatibility between the 
two ways of life. Over and over 
again Moscow has attempted, by 
means adapted to the immediate 
situation and to the opposition of- 
fered by believers, to obliterate all 
religion in Russia; and when there 
have been lulls in this violent perse- 
cution and even apparent with- 
drawals on the part of the Govern- 
ment, these have always been pre- 
cursors of attacks in another form. 

One has not far to seek in order 
to understand the steps that have 
led up to the Soviet’s acquiescence 
in the Sergius appointment. 

As early as 1936, when Stalin’s 
New .Constitution came into being, 
and even two years before when the 


German-Polish pact of non-aggres- 
sion ‘was signed, Moscow had real- 
ized that Russia must prepare for 
war. For this purpose concessions 
were necessary in order to obtain a 
measure of goodwill amongst the 
people. The plan adopted was to 
give a national colour to what had 
before been strictly international. A 
national culture was allowed to de- 
velop in the country, and, since re- 
ligion was at the heart of that cul- 
ture, it had either to be completely 
exterminated or else placated. After 
a sharp but abortive attempt to ex- 
terminate it in 1937-38, certain con- 
cessions were made, and these have 
now culminated in the theatrical 
recognition and acceptance by the 
Soviet Government of a Patriarch 
of all the Russias. 

Another fact to be borne in mind 
in assessing the value to religion of 
this appointment is the position of 
Sergius in the eyes of the other Met- 
ropolitans and of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church generally. 

It will be remembered that as 
long ago as 1927 Metropolitan Ser- 
gius, an acting Patriarch, after the 
imprisonment of a number of pre- 
decessors, stated his readiness to be 
a fully law-abiding citizen of the 
Soviet Union, loyal to its Govern- 
ment, and to hold himself aloof 
from any political party or enter- 
prise seeking to harm the Union. 

Since that date there have been at 
least two violent attacks upon the 
Church by the Government, apart 
from continuous anti-God propa- 
ganda, and, so far as we know, Ser- 
gius has made no protest—certain- 
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ly no vigorous protest as did the 
Patriarch Tikhon in 1922. It seems, 
therefore, legitimate to suppose 
that Stalin, in recognizing Sergius’s 
appointment, is recognizing the ap- 
pointment of a man whom he be- 
lieves to be subservient to his will. 
This is further borne out by a 
statement directed against Sergius 
in 1926 by a number of exiled 
Orthodox Bishops (we quote from 
Professor Timasheff’s book): “The 
Church wants religion to flourish, 
Communism wants it to perish. 
With such a deep chasm in funda- 
mental principles separating the 
Church and the State, it becomes 
impossible that the inner harmonies 
of reconciliation should obtain. 
There can be no reconciliation be- 
tween assertion and negation, be- 
tween Yes and No. For the very 


soul of the Church, the reason of 
its being, is just what is categori- 


cally denied by Communism.” 

There is, of course, another pos- 
sible explanation: that the present 
regime in Moscow has, in fact, aban- 
doned Marxism. Those who argue 
in this sense would support their 
argument by noting the recent offi- 
cial closing of the Comintern and 
the growing nationalism of Soviet 
policy. 

Certainly there have been re- 
markable changes in the Soviet 
regime since Lenin instituted it and 
Marx sketched out its plan. There 
have been the New Economic Policy 
in Lenin’s time, the split with the 
Trotskyites, the purge of the Red 
Army Officers, the New Religious 
Policy, the concessions with regard 
to private ownership on collective 
farms, and the Stalin Constitu- 
tional reform, etc., etc. But it is 
noticeable that none of these 
changes has done more than modify 
—sometimes only temporarily—the 
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methods of Communism: they have 
never altered its basic principles, 
still less threatened its existence. 
Every one of them may be account- 
ed for by tactics expressed in the 
phrase reculer pour mieux sauter. 
Even the nationalism, which this 
war has encouraged (and been al- 
lowed to encourage) is probably 
only a strengthening of the home 
front planned to give greater scope 
for the renewal of internationalism 
in the future, with the Comintern, 
in full action, again fomenting 
strife all over the world. 

But supposing, per impossibile, 
that Marxism were really dead in 
Russia, then the present type of au- 
thoritarian government there could 
hardly be countenanced by anyone 
subscribing to the Atlantic Charter; 
for it is a highly repressive dictator- 
ship. This dictatorship is excused 
by Marxism as being a stepping- 
stone to, or at all events a necessary 
preliminary of, the State-less com- 
munity. But if Marxism has dis- 
appeared, then the present form of 
Government ceases to be a stepping- 
stone and becomes an end in itself 
—a tyranny indistinguishable from 
that of Prussia. 

We have no reason to think that 
this supposition has any relation to 
the facts; but if Marxism persists, 
the attack upon religion must per- 
sist too. 


—From The Weekly Review (London), Sep- 
tember 16th. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL NOTE 


A TWO-FOLD discipline seems 
necessary for the Catholic critic of 
English literature today. There is 
first a common fight to be waged by 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike 
against the danger that “civilisation 
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is being uprooted from its founda- 
tion in nature and tradition and is 
being reconstituted in a new organ- 
isation which is as artificial and 
mechanical as a modern factory.” 
Here literature in its insistence on 
quality rather than quantity, on the 
co-ordinated integrity of the per- 
sonal unit rather than the undis- 
criminating promotion of mass re- 
sults, and finally, in its concern not 
to allow language to be exploited as 
propaganda, is of great value. Sec- 
ondly, there is the consequence to 
be reckoned with that from about 
the time of Matthew Arnold a great 
deal of English literature has parted 
company with Christianity in any 
explicit sense. Yet we must remem- 
ber that Grace builds on nature, 
and since literature is for so many 
people today their main point of 
contact with the principles which 
we possess in their full develop- 
ment in the Faith, an intelligent un- 
derstanding of modern literature is 
essential for the Catholic who is 
concerned to help others to the 
complete possession of truths as yet 
imperfectly realised. As a recent 
writer has forcibly put it: “Man has 
roots in flesh; you can elevate him 
only if you take as starting point 
of our effort something in which 
he finds the tang of reality. ... One 
can begin anywhere, provided that 
one touches life at that point. Our 
Lord constantly started His teach- 
ing from living experience—evoked 
a familiar scene, let the spiritual 
truth of which it was the sensible 
analogue be glimpsed through it— 
as it were suggesting the funda- 
mental note by its harmonic. He 
opened a way for living experi- 
ence: He did not turn His back 
upon it.” 

Yet since we are concerned with 
problems of life treated in art and 
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not in specific moral sciences, the 
Catholic critic must approach such 
problems through a sensitive study 
of English literature as it has devel- 
oped as a medium of artistic expres- 
sion from the seventeenth century 
onwards. For it must be realised 
that there is an English tradition in 
our literature which has developed 
during the last three centuries and 
in and through which the writers 
who are most worth attention today 
must be studied. The writings of 
Locke and Berkeley may serve as 


-an example, for whatever be their 


philosophical shortcomings it can 
hardly be denied that their thought 
is expressed with a vigour, clarity 
and balance which can combine the 
impersonality required by abstract 
thought with a personal and na- 
tional character stamping their 
work in no pejorative sense as Eng- 
glish. There are of course some 
honourable exceptions but it does 
not appear that many English Cath- 
olic writers have the ability to ex- 
press basic truths in a way which 
will satisfy the requirements of both 
Apologetics and Literature. 

A sense of tradition should be 
connatural to a Catholic, yet out- 
side the doctrinal order there is 
little appreciation among English 
Catholics of that presence of tradi- 
tion in literature which Mr. Eliot 
outlined some years ago in a 
famous essay. But perhaps one ex- 
planation for this is contained in 
the following paragraph from his 
essay. “Tradition cannot be in- 
herited, and if you want it you must 
obtain it by great labour. It in- 
volves, in the first place, the histori- 
cal sense ... : and the historical 
sense involves a perception, not 
only of the pastness of the past, but 
of its presence; the historical sense 
compels a man to write not merely 
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with his own generation in his 
bones, but with a feeling that the 
whole of the literature of his own 
country has a simultaneous order. 
This historical sense, which is a 
sense of the timeless as well as of 
the temporal and of the timeless 
and of the temporal together, is 
what makes a writer traditional. 
And it is at the same time what 
makes a writer most acutely con- 
scious of his place in time, of his 
contemporaneity. ... 

Before, then, we talk about an in- 
tegral Catholic culture for England 
we must at least understand the na- 
ture and quality of the English tra- 
dition, or we shall run the danger 
of vaunting a “ready-made” super- 
natural panacea without being suffi- 
ciently aware of the specific situa- 
tion in the natural order which re- 
quires its own measure of perfec- 
tion in grace. Catholicism must 


not be altered to suit the times, but 
neither will different times require 
or be patient of the same Catholic 


“form”: the form (we are not of 
course using that term in its strict 
theological sense) will possess the 
perenniality and impersonality of 
principles, but the situation or mat- 
ter it informs, being essentially 
variable, will demand an integra- 
tion of its specific qualities, not 
their suppression. “The great prob- 
lem of the present age,” writes Mr. 
Christopher Dawson, “lies in secur- 
ing the fruits of the new knowledge 
of nature without sacrificing the 
achievements of the previous stage 
of culture, in reconciling the sov- 
ereignty of the universal cosmic 
order, the eternal divine law, with 
man’s detailed knowledge of him- 
self and the powers and processes 
of nature.” 


—Dom Hmary Srevert, in The Downside 
Review (Bath), April, 1943. 
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No REAL ASSURANCE 


SHorTLY after the last war a 
League of Nations, the inspiration 
of a few choice spirits, was organ- 
ized for the purpose of establishing 
an international world-order. One 
would have thought that the ideals 
of the League would have stirred 
men as they are moved by a new re- 
ligion. Instead, with the exception 
of a small esoteric body of earnest 
people, these ideals seemed to be 
regarded as cold abstractions in- 
tended only for supermen. Failure 
of the League was largely due to the 
fact that its chosen representatives 
did not awaken in time from the 
paralyzing influence of secular or 
power politics. In other words, in- 
ternational machinery was set up 
without a clear understanding on 
the part of the representatives of 
the League that it is only by apply- 
ing the ethic and spirit of Chris- 
tianity to the life of nations that a 
real assurance of a durable peace is 
certain. If we get the chance of 
establishing in the future some form 
of international organization, be- 
fore any paper constitution is 
drawn up there must first of all be 
created an ideal which rises above 
nationalism. There must be cre- 
ated a world-spirit which will en- 
able the mind of man to aspire to 
ideals, not merely beyond his own 
private ends and those of his fam- 
ily, but beyond the State to which 
he belongs. If there is to be an in- 
ternational order we must substi- 
tute the rule of reason for the rule 
of force. The international order 
is necessary to the national order as 
the national order is necessary to 
the good of the individual. 

The war, however, which is rag- 
ing to-day is incomparably worse 
than the 1914-1918 war. With its 
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devastating effects and world-wide 
repercussions it has shaken the 
complacency of the proudest na- 
tions. It has drawn the teeth of 
vested interests. It has made us 
willing to pay any price for the cure 
of a social malady which has caused 
such a dreadful eruption provided 
we are reasonably certain that the 
cure will be reasonably certain. 
The world was never in such des- 
perate need of moral leadership as 
it is to-day. But where are we to 
find it? The Catholic Church is the 
only spiritual organization which is 
capable of moral leadership. Not 
only because its head is an interna- 
tional figure, but because, alone of 
moral institutions, it possesses a 
unified system of thought which is 
valid- for all times and at all times; 
because its dogmas are certainties 
and not questions without answers: 
because it refuses to admit the 


necessity of growth in the moral 
principles which guide our conduct. 
We do not deny that civilization can 
progress and with great rapidity 
without the support of unchanging 


principles. History, however, has 
proven that it declines just as rap- 
idly. 

It is no accident, therefore, that 
the European civilization which 
arose on the ruins of the classic 
civilization, and which has been 
built upon the foundations of Cath- 
olic principles, has not only spread 
more widely than the older civiliza- 
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tion, but has lasted for centuries. 
It is no accident that with the de- 
cline of Catholic culture, the moral 
and spiritual unity of European 
civilization had been broken up into 
national rivalries which are bringing 
Europe to the brink of destruction. 

In opposition to the teaching of 
the Catholic Church, the Churches 
of the Reformation, under the pres- 
sure of secular liberalism, have been 
driven to systems of economics and 
politics (both national and interna- 
tional) divorced from morality and 
religion. These systems of the Na- 
tional Churches have given cold 
comfort to the have-not individuals 
of the community and to the have- 
not nations of the world. There is 
grim realism as well as humour in 
the story of the down-and-out, who 
when offered a “crown hereafter” 
by the preacher, replied that he 
would sooner have “half a crown 
now to be going on with.” 

All the Churches are agreed that 
no secular good can satisfy the 
moral ideal which, whether we are 
conscious of it or not, lies at the 
root of our practical endeavours. 
Social reform or a peaceful interna- 
tional order is not, therefore, the 
complete answer to the moral ideal, 
but the Catholic Church has always 
insisted that it is one of the conse- 
quences of the appropriate pursuit - 
of that ideal. 


—D. J. Cannon, in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record (Dublin), September. 
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DEATH OF CARDINAL VIDAL 


His EMINENCE FRANCIS CARDINAL 
VIDAL Y BarRRAQUER, Archbishop of 
Tarragona, Spain, died September 
14th in Fribourg, Switzerland. Car- 
dinal Vidal had lived out of Spain 
for the last few years because he 
had refused to align himself with 
the Franco cause during the Civil 
War and therefore was in the bad 
graces of the Premier after the 
struggle ended. He lived in Rome 
most of the time and was taking a 
holiday in Fribourg when he fell ill 
and died.- His death reduces the 
College of Cardinals to forty-five. 

Cardinal Vidal was born in Spain, 
October 3, 1868, and was ordained 
a priest in 1899. He was conse- 
crated Bishop of Pentacomia in 1913 
and was promoted to the Archiepis- 
copal See of Tarragona in 1919. 
Two years later, in the Consistory 
of March 7, 1921, Archbishop Vidal 
was created a Cardinal. A Solemn 
Mass of Requiem was offered for 
His Eminence in the Spanish Church 
in Rome, attended by a number of 
Cardinals and other high officials. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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STATEMENT OF A JUST PEACE 


THE Department of Social Action 
of the N. C. W. C. made public “A 
Statement of a Just Peace,” which 
had been agreed upon by leaders of 
the three major Faiths. Each group 
prefaced the statement with its own 
special introduction. The pream- 
ble issued by the N. C. W. C. says: 


“We present for the considera- 
tion of all men of good will the fol- 
lowing postulates of a just peace as 
embodying the principles of the 
moral law and their prime applica- 
tions to world problems of our day. 
To our mind they express the mini- 
mum requirements of a peace 
which Christians can indorse as fair 
to all men. They are the founda- 
tion on which Catholics in a free 
world can work from deep motives 
of Christian justice and charity for 
the building of a better social or- 
der.” 

The statement lists seven points: 

(1) The moral law must govern 
world society. The organization of 
a just peace depends upon practical 
recognition of the fact that not only 
individuals but nations, states and 
international society are subject to 
the sovereignty of God and to the 
moral law which comes from God. 

(2) The rights of the individual 
must be assured. The dignity of the 
human person as the image of God 
must be set forth in all its essen- 
tial implications in an international 
declaration of rights and be vin- 
dicated by the positive action of 
national governments and interna- 
tional organization. States as well 
as individuals must repudiate ra- 
cial, religious, or other discrimina- 
tions in violation of those rights. 

(3) The rights of oppressed, weak 
or colonial peoples must be pro- 
tected. The rights of all peoples, 
large and small, subject to the good 
of the organized world community, 
must be safeguarded within the 
framework of collective security. 
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The progress of undeveloped, colo- 
nial, or oppressed peoples toward 
‘political responsibility must be the 
object of international concern. 

(4) The rights of minorities must 
be secured. National governments 
and international organization must 
respect and guarantee the rights of 
ethnic, religious, and cultural mi- 
norities to economic livelihood, to 
equal opportunity for educational 
and cultural development, and to 
political equality. 

(5) International machinery to 
maintain peace with justice must 
be organized. An enduring peace 
requires the organization of inter- 
national institutions which will 
(a) develop a body of international 
law, (b) guarantee the faithful ful- 
fillment of international obligations 
and revise them when necessary, 
(c) assure collective security by 
drastic limitation and continuing 
control of armaments, compulsory 
arbitration and adjudication of con- 
troversies, and the use when neces- 
sary of adequate sanctions to en- 
force the law. 

(6) International economic co- 
operation must be developed. Inter- 
national economic collaboration to 
assist all states to provide an ade- 
quate standard of living for their 
citizens must replace the present 
economic monopoly and exploita- 
tion of natural resources by privi- 
leged groups and states. 

(7) A just social order within 
each state must be achieved. Since 
the harmony and well being of the 
world community are intimately 
bound up with the internal equi- 
librium and social order of the in- 
dividual states, steps must be taken 
to provide for the security of the 
family, the collaboration of all 
groups and classes in the interest of 
the common good, a standard of liv- 


ing adequate for self-development 
and family life, decent conditions of 
work, and participation by labor in 
decisions affecting its welfare. 

Among the Catholic signers of 
the statement were the Most Rev. 
Edward Mooney, Archbishop of 
Detroit and Chairman of the Admin- 
istrative Board, N. C. W. C.; the 
Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago and Chairman of 
the Bishops’ Committee on the 
Pope’s Peace Points; the Most 
Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of To- 
ledo, Episcopal Chairman of the 
N. C. W. C. Department of Social 
Action and Honorary President of 
the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace; the Most Rev. Con- 
stantine Bohachevsky, Bishop of the 
Ukrainian Greek Catholic Diocese, 
and several other Archbishops and 
Bishops as well as a number of 
priests, rectors of seminaries and 
colleges and editors. 

For the Protestant group the 
Presiding Bishop Henry St. George 
Tucker, President of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, led the list of signers, and 
for the Jewish group, Rabbi Israel 
Goldstein, President of the Syna- 
gogue Council of America. 
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DEATH oF Miss REGAN 


Miss AGNEs G. REGAN, one of the 
foremost Catholic women in this 
country, died in Washington, D. C., 
September 30th. Born in San Fran- 
cisco March 26, 1869, and educated 
there, Miss Regan became a teacher 
and later a public school principal, 
and from 1914-1919 she was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education in 
her native city. Miss Regan then 
came to Washington and became 
the first executive secretary of the 
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National Council of Catholic Wom- 
en, a position which she held till 
1941. Since 1922 she had been 
assistant director of the National 
Catholic School of Social Service. 
In 1933 Miss Regan was awarded 
the Papal medal, Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontifice by Pope Pius XI., and in 
1937 she received the Theta Phi 
Alpha medal for her outstanding 
contribution to Catholic Action. 

At the funeral Mass for Miss 
Regan at St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
in Washington, the Right Rev. John 
A. Ryan preached the eulogy in 
which he said that Miss Regan had 
not only enriched her own spiritual 
life but had exercised a “vast au- 
thority over the minds and hearts 
of all those who were moved by her 
example.” After the service in 
Washington Miss Regan’s body was 
taken to San Francisco, where on 
October 8th, a Pontifical Mass of 
Requiem was celebrated in St. 
Mary’s Cathedral by the Most Rev. 
John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San 
Francisco. 

May her soul rest in peace! 


<> 
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JUDGE CRABITES DiEs IN IRAQ 


PIERRE CRABITES, a valued con- 
tributor to the pages of THE CaTHo- 
Lic WORLD, died in Bagdad, Iraq, on 
October 9th at the age of sixty-six. 
For twenty-five years he was the 
American representative on the 
Mixed International Tribunal in 
Cairo, Egypt. 

Judge Crabités was born in New 
Orleans, a descendant of pre-Revo- 
lutionary French settlers. He stud- 
ied law at Tulane University and 
was admitted to the Louisiana bar 
in 1900. In 1911 President Taft ap- 
pointed him to the Mixed Tribunal 
in Cairo, of which he later became 
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Chief Judge. He retired in 1936, 
but shortly after the outbreak of 
the present War he was sent on a 
special mission to Cairo and re- 
mained there during the tense pe- 
riod of Rommel’s drive through 
North Africa. Returning to Wash- 
ington last winter, Judge Crabités 
was appointed assistant to the 
American Minister in Bagdad, Iraq, 
and arrived there only a month ago. 
During his years in Cairo he did 
most of his writing; the majority of 
his books deal with men and affairs 
related to Egypt, although he also 
wrote Benes, Statesman of Central 
Europe, Clement VII and Henry 
VIII, and Unhappy Spain. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


in, 
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Mscr. Haas NAMED BISHOP 


AT the beginning of October it 
was announced that the Holy See 
had named the Right Rev. Francis 
J. Haas to be Bishop of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Bishop-elect Haas is one 
of the leading economists and so- 
ciologists of the country and is an 
authority on labor problems. He is 
at present Dean of the School of 
Social Science at the Catholic Uni- 
versity and since last May has been 
chairman of President Roosevelt’s 
Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. This committee was named 
to carry out “the policy of the 
United States that there shall be no 
discrimination in the employment 
of any person in war industries or 
government by reason of race, 
creed, color or national origin.” 

The Bishop- elect was born March 
18, 1889, in Racine, Wis. He stud- 
ied at St. Francis Seminary in that 
State and was ordained on June 10, 
1913. Then he did graduate work 
in economics and social science at 
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Johns Hopkins University and at 
the Catholic University. After a 
few years in parochial work he re- 
turned to the Catholic University to 
teach in 1915. All the years since 
he has spent in teaching and in ad- 
ministrative positions at St. Fran- 
cis Seminary, the Catholic Univer- 
sity and the National Catholic 
School of Social Service. In 1937 
Dr. Haas was named Dean of the 
Catholic University School of Social 
Service and was made a Domestic 
Prelate with the title of Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor. 

Bishop-elect Haas was one of the 
members of the original National 
Labor Relations Board, and when 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion was established, he was a mem- 
ber of its Labor Advisory Board and 
he has served as a special concilia- 
tor for the U. S. Department of 
Labor since 1935. He has partici- 
pated in the settlement of more 
than 1,500 strikes. 

The new Bishop will go to a dio- 
cese covering over 16,000 square 
miles of territory and embracing 
twenty-nine counties in the lower 
peninsula of the State of Michigan. 

Ad multos Annos! 


”_ 
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CONTRIBUTION TO PAPAL RELIEF 
FuND 


Ear.y in October members of the 
Hierarchy met in Chicago and sit- 
ting as the Bishops’ War Emer- 
gency and Relief Committee, they 
offered $350,000 to Pope Pius XII. 
for distribution among all distressed 
peoples. Last May this same Bish- 
ops’ Committee sen. $205,000 to the 
Holy See for the relief of war vic- 
tims and to help defray the expenses 
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of the Vatican Bureau of Informa- 
tion in behalf of war prisoners. 
There are many expressions of deep 
gratitude coming constantly from 
widely separated parts of the world 
and from persons of various re- 
ligious beliefs for the Holy Father’s 
generous help to so many in dis- 
tress. 

Meantime anxiety about the per- 
sonal welfare of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff is increased by the reports of 
the war in Italy and there is grave 
fear that Rome will suffer irrepara- 
ble damage before the Nazis are 
forced out of the Eternal City. A 
special correspondent of The New 
York Times telephoned a report 
from Berne, Switzerland, October 
8th, in which he said: “There are 
no indications that the Germans 
plan to evacuate Rome without a 
fierce struggle. All reports stress 
the preparations for the wholesale 
‘protective destruction’ of the city 
by mines and mobile artillery. Even 
the proximity of the fragile dome of 
St. Peter’s,” he continued, “about 
which the German press raised such 
an outcry when the Americans 
bombed San Lorenzo last July, has 
not prevented the German High 
Command from mining the main 
bridge to the Vatican over the 
Tiber.” This report. continued: 
“The Vatican continues to main- 
tain an attitude of dignified aloof- 
ness. All communications with the . 
Germans are carried on through 
‘normal diplomatic channels.’ The 
Vatican radio,” it continued, “which 
still refrains from broadcasting 
news, is continuing its transmis- 
sion for prisoners of war in all 
countries. There are few comments 
on new developments.” 

JOSEPH I. MALLOoy, 









APPILY, James Travis, M.A., is 

able to end his searching “Prin- 
ciples and the Planners” on an opti- 
mistic note or we should fear for 
our future. He writes from Tulsa, 
Okla., where, having deserted the 
teaching profession, he is doing 
technical writing for a large petro- 
leum concern. Mr. Travis tells us 
that his article on Antisemitism in 
our January, 1943, number has 
occasioned much comment pro and 
con. 

In “The Vigil of Major von Gen- 
tin” a typical “Junker” is drawn 
for us by one who certainly knows 
the type, Prince Husertus zu 
LOEWENSTEIN. Prince Loewenstein, 
who was born in 1906 in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, is a scion of the elder 
branch of the Royal House of Ba- 
varia and has been in the vanguard 
of the movement for the elimination 
of totalitarianism and the establish- 
ment of democracy in Germany. 
Honors in many fields have come to 
him in his homeland and elsewhere. 
He lectures extensively, is the au- 
thor of several books of political 
philosophy and a contributor to 
many periodicals. His latest work, 
The Making of the Germans, is to 
be published soon by the Columbia 
University Press. 


Tue author of Poets at Prayer, 
Sister Mary James, S.S.N.D., gives 
us in “Emily’s Neighborhood” a 
chapter from her forthcoming book 
on Emily Dickinson, In the Name of 
the Bee. This is Sister Mary James’s 
first appearance in our pages. She 


holds her M.A. degree from St. 
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John’s University, Brooklyn, and 
her Ph.D., from Fordham, and is at 
present Principal of the Girls’ Cath- 
olic High School in Malden, Mass. 


To his knowledge of European 
peoples, Francis STUART CAMPBELL, 
since his sojourn in this country 
has added a keen insight into our 
American psychology. His present 
“Letter to a Fifth Columnist” holds 
a warning we would do well to heed. 


LINKING the past with the pres- 
ent, Daisy MOSELEY, B.A., writes in- 
gratiatingly of “Sicilian Spring.” 
Ever since her student days in Italy 
that country has been the land of her 
predilection, and the children of 
Little Italy were responsible for most 
of her early literary effort. We have 
numbered Miss Moseley among our 
valued contributors since 1924, her 
brother Nicholas Moseley, since be- 
fore that, and ere he saw the light 
of day, his aunt, Fanny Conigland 
Farinholt, wrote for us. Miss Mose- 
ley lives in Glen Ridge, N. Y., and is 
the author of several books, the 
most recent of which, Sunshine and 
Saints, we would recommend to chil- 
dren in their teens. 


Tue author of the two poignant 
“Letters from Provincial England,” 
—the first written in an air raid 
shelter— which appeared in our 
June and August, 1941, numbers re- 
spectively, Mrs. MArJornie A. Lewis 
now writes with equal poignancy of 
the recent “Dangerous Daylight” 
raid on the town of Reading, Eng., 
where she lives. Mrs. Lewis brings 
home to us vividly the gallantry 
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with which the English have ac- 
commodated themselves to condi- 
tions of total war. Her letter gave 
us interesting news of “The Chris- 
tian Commando Campaign” inaugu- 
rated by the Free Churches of Eng- 
land to counteract the alarming in- 
crease in loose living, etc., that is 
the usual concomitant of war. 


WE are glad to welcome one of 
our younger brethren to our pages, 
Rev. JAMES J. MacGuire, C.S.P., 
Px.D., who evidently braved early 
and successfully “The Hazard of 
Immaturity” of which he writes. 
Father Maguire is an alumnus of 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
and holds his doctorate from the 
Catholic University of America. For 
the past two years he has been 
teaching philosophy at St. Paul’s 
College, Washington, working be- 
times on his dissertation, The Phi- 
losophy of Revolution. Since Sep- 
tember Father Maguire has been 
stationed at the Paulist house in 
Detroit. 


Sorry figures do Messrs. Salve- 
mini and LaPiana cut in Rev. W11- 
FRID Parsons’ “The Future of Italy,” 
a temperate dissection of their re- 
cent opus What to Do With Italy. 
Father Parsons with his expert 
knowledge of relations between 
Church and State in Italy was obvi- 
ously the man to set them right. 


HavinG lived through the whole 
of the Civil War in Spain without 
losing her objective point of view, 
Margarita S. DE PLANELLEs is worth 
reading on the answer to the oft 
asked question “What Will Spain 
Do?” Mrs. de Planelles left Spain 
two years ago and is now living in 
Nova Scotia. She is the wife of a 
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doctor of Republican sympathies 
whose three brothers were officers, 
one in the Army, one in the Navy 
and one in the Police force, and she 
was therefore steeped in the under- 
current of the events which led to 
She is a contributor 
to the Dalhousie Review of Halifax, 
N. S., etc. 


WE have a new name in the Ball 
and the Cross Department this 
month, Rev. JAMES M. Liston (“Out 
of the Dark”), a Jesuit scholastic 
at present teaching English in St. 
Ignatius High School, Chicago. He 
writes for The Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, The Queen’s Work, 
etc., and has just completed a nov- 
elette entitled I Sailed With Xavier. 


Rev. Haypen A. Vacuon, S.J., 
M.A. (“Advent, West of Eden”), 
heads our list of November poets. 
Father Vachon taught English for 
six years at Gonzaga in Spokane, 
and is now doing the same at Mount 
St. Michael’s in that city. He has 
published verse in America, The 
Magnificat and the English Carmina, 
etc. OLive M. Briccs (“Paganini’s 
Violin”) discloses herself as the 
T. S. who gave us, among other 
things, the lovely “Prayer for 
Pilots” in May, 1942. She is the 
author of The Black Cross and sev- 
eral other novels. ROBERT FRANCIS’S 
“Answer” is soon to go into a third 
collection of his work, two others 
having appeared in 1936 and 1938, 
respectively. His last contribution 
was a short story in our June, 1942, 
issue. MARY CLARE VON FAULHABER, 
now a senior at Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, im- 
presses us again with the genuine- 
ness of her poetic gift in “Island 
Autumn.” 











New Books 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton. By Maisie Ward.—Art and Poetry. By Jacques 


Maritain. Translated by E. deP. Matthews.—So Little Time. 


By John P. Mar- 


quand.—Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau. Edited by Carl Bode.—New Poems, 


1943. Edited by Oscar Williams.—On the Strings of Time. 
Dominic.—Abigail’s Sampler and Other Poems. 
By Emery E. Petho.—The Case for Christianity. By C. S. Day.— 
By Maurice Hindus.—Irish Poetry, from the English Invasion to 


Bitter Grapes. 
Mother Russia. 


By Sisters of St. 
By Helen Frith Stickney.—Of 


1798. By Russell K. Alspach.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton. By Maisie 
Ward. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$4.50. 

Ever since the appearance of 
Chesterton’s Autobiography in 1936 
the vast reading public to which he 
appealed has cherished countless 


questions, great and small, which 


he failed to answer there. Maisie 
Ward’s biography of nearly seven 
hundred pages answers those ques- 
tions, from such minor ones as the 
amount of exercise he took to such 
important ones as his courtship and 
marriage and the reasons which led 
him into the Catholic Church. 

The task of writing this biogra- 
phy was intrusted to Miss Ward 
(Mrs. Frank Sheed) by Chesterton’s 
widow, Frances, who turned over 
to her a mass of letters, all the fam- 
ily papers, and Chesterton’s price- 
less diary which he kept from his 
early teens for many years. Not 
content with this material and with 
her own long intimacy with Gilbert 
and Frances, Miss Ward traveled 
far and wide to see old friends of 
his in two continents, gathering 
data from boyhood intimates of the 
Junior Debating Club and celebri- 
ties who knew him well from differ- 


ent points of view, such as Maurice 
Baring, H. G. Wells and George 
Bernard Shaw, to say nothing of 
his brilliant brother - in - arms, 
Hilaire Belloc, Monsignor O’Connor 
(the “Father Brown” of the mys- 
tery stories), and the late Father 
Vincent McNabb. Even Johnnie 
Mangan, his chauffeur during his 
lecture visit to the University of 
Notre Dame, was sought out and his 
impressions and reminiscences re- 
corded. 

It is not surprising that such 
tireless industry coupled with the 
business of reading, sorting, and 
organizing an immense amount of 
material and the final task of writ- 
ing the biography itself should have 
taken six years. Let it be said now 
that the result justifies the effort. 

Miss Ward has been true to cer- 
tain traditional rules of biography: 
she has chosen a major figure, she 
feels for him the affection and sym- 
pathy without which an adequate 
understanding would be impossible, 
and she lets neither herself nor any 
of his contemporaries, however dis- 
tinguished, get between him and the 
limelight. As a result Chesterton 
emerges in his true and proper 
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form, Johnsonian in bulk and idio- 
syncrasies; swift and luminous of 
mind; incredible in his gusto, his 
capacity for literary production, the 
many-sidedness of his genius, his 
sense of the wonder of life, and his 
humility; pure in heart as a child, 
detesting injustice, greed, and moral 
cowardice but feeling for all men 
that invincible charity which alone 
can redeem the world. 

In the first thirty years of the 
twentieth century in which the “Big 
Four” (Shaw, Wells, Barrie, and 
Chesterton) were at the height of 
their powers, Chesterton matched 
the other three in genius and sur- 
passed them in greatness of soul 
and in the essential value of what 
he had to say. Essentially, it seems 
to me, Chesterton was a poet. He 
saw fundamental truths less by a 
process of reasoning than by a flash 
of insight which burst upon him 
like a revelation. When he took 
time to reason closely it was not to 


reach a conclusion but to establish ° 


by logic, the philosopher’s tool, 
what he had already realized by the 
poet’s gift of insight. When he 
came to present his ideas to the 
reading public he illumined them 
by a dazzling succession of meta- 
phors and analogies of which only a 
poet could have conceived and 
whose beauty and aptness rejoiced 
his comprehending admirers but 
blinded others with excess of light. 

It was Chesterton the poet, not 
the philosopher, who loved paradox, 
and it was with his poet’s mind that 
he saw beyond seeming contradic- 
tions the unity of a great truth. It 
was the poet in Chesterton that ex- 
plains his extraordinary unworldli- 
ness, his indifference to money and 
those petty things which tyrannize 
over most men, and those amusing 
lapses of a memory which was 
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amazingly tenacious of what inter- 
ested him deeply. His imagination 
was extraordinarily alive, his emo- 
tions swiftly responsive, and his in- 
terests centered in those fundamen- 
tal things which the world is un- 
happy because it ignores and which 
will be found in their perfection only 
in the City of God. It was the 
veritable Chesterton, Chesterton the 
poet, who confessed his “original 
and almost mystical conviction of 
the miracle of all existence and the 
essential excitement of all experi- 
ence.” ; 

No wonder the children of this 
world so often failed to understand 
him even though, like Shaw and 
Wells, they acclaimed his genius 
and prized his friendship. When 
he entered the Catholic Church both 
were incredulous: what could such 
a man as Chesterton find to believe 
there? “Do you,” wrote Shaw, 
“really believe in transubstantia- 
tion”? “Do you,” asked Wells, 
“really believe in the fall of man”? 
Self-satisfied, they clung to their 
own pedestrian beliefs, ignorant of 
both the yearnings and the ecstasies 
of the poet, untroubled by the pos- 
sibility that there were more things 
in heaven and earth than were 
dreamt of in their philosophies. 

Chesterton was wise in the things 
of the mind and the spirit; “one of 
the deepest thinkers,” said Etienne 
Gilson after reading his St. Thomas 
Aquinas, “who ever lived.” But in 
a worldly sense his follies seem 
tragic. He toiled like a galley 
slave; he avoided all physical exer- 
cise like the plague; he wrote too 
much; he sacrificed peace of mind, 


‘energy, and money for the New Wit- 


ness and G. K.’s Weekly, immolat- 
ing himself on the altar of his dead 
brother Cecil’s memory. Of all the 
incredible things about him, noth- 
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ing is more incredible than that he 
lived to be sixty-two. 

The weaknesses of Miss Ward’s 
biography are easily seen: it is 
faulty in organization and empha- 
sis, it is overlong, and the Index is 
tantalizingly incomplete. On the 
other hand, its virtues are impres- 
sive and they may be summed up 
in three words: Here is Chesterton. 

3. 3.2. 


Art and Poetry. By Jacques Mari- 
tain. Translated by E. deP. Mat- 
thews. New York: Philosophical 
Library. $1.75. 

“What is mediocre today,” writes 
Maritain, “is not painting but criti- 
cism.” Anyone who has done much 
reading in the field of aesthetics 
knows how very unsatisfying are 
most of the books that appear. But 
here is a volume that the discern- 
ing reader will want to add to the 


handful of modern books which 
really grapple with the problems of 
art. 

The importance of Maritain’s 
earlier Art and Scholasticism is 


hardly open to question. It is one 
of the few books which demon- 
strates at the same time deep ac- 
quaintance with the principles of 
the philosophia perennis and an 
eagerness to apply them to contem- 
porary endeavor in the arts. But 
even Art and Scholasticism re- 
mained abstract; such was the nec- 
essary preliminary to the actual 
evaluation of the art of the modern 
world. 

The present volume is in a sense 
a continuation of Art and Scholas- 
ticism, or more specifically it is a 
continuation and further applica- 
tion of the chapter in it entitled 
“The Frontiers of Poetry” where 
he had written, “Such divination of 
the spiritual in the things of sense, 
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which also will express itself in the 
things of sense, is what we properly 
call POETRY.” Strictly speaking, 
Maritain is not concerned with 
poetry in its usual sense, but with 
“poetic knowledge.” 

Art and Poetry consists of three 
chapters. The first is devoted to a 
triad of painters, Marc Chagall, 
Georges Rouault, and Gino Severini 
— men whose work is not widely 
enough known in this country, and 
yet everything that Maritain says 
about them can be applied to much 
modern art. 

Of the three, interest is apt to be 
greatest in the work of Rouault be- 
cause three years ago a collection of 
his paintings toured the country ex- 
tensively and aroused widespread 
comment. Rouault has been called 
“the Leén Bloy of painting” and 
what Maritain says of his work is 
very illuminating to those who had 
difficulty in understanding some of 
it: “There is in Rouault a purity— 
almost jansenist, and which could 
become cruel—that makes his force 
and liberty. There is also in him, 
like a hidden well-spring, an in- 
tense religious feeling . . . and that 
made him discover the image of the 
divine Lamb in all the abandoned 
and the rejected whom he commis- 
erates. It is religion that is at the 
origin of his tenderness and his re- 
volt, of his hatred against all sorts 
of pharisaism. Add to this the 
faculties of a prodigiously sensitive 
eye, and the gift of pitiless observa- 
tion, and you will understand the 
true meaning of his vehemences.” 

The second chapter of Art and 
Poetry is entitled “Dialogues” and 
is largely concerned with the art 
and morality of the novel. The an- 
alysis centers on Dostoievsky, Gide, 
and Mauriac. Always Maritain is 
looking for integration, for the 
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highest integration, and he writes: 
“Every novel is a mirror borne along 
before the futuribilia and before the 
laws of divine government, and the 
novelist who does not believe in 
moral values destroys in himself 
the very matter of his art.” 

“Freedom of Song,” the final 
chapter, is the most difficult, but it 
is unfailingly rewarding. Devoted 
to music rather than to painting or 
writing, it deals with Stravinsky, 
Satie, Lourié, and DeFalla. 

Throughout the book Maritain 
stresses that “Greatness is impos- 
sible where God, humility, intelli- 
gence, love, personality are lack- 
ing” and this gives his search a 
unity and a direction. 

The volume is admirably trans- 
lated by Mrs. Elva dePue Matthews. 
It is to be hoped that soon Mari- 
tain’s important Situation de la 
Poésie will appear in English, for 


his penetrating thought is greatly 
needed in the world of today. 


J. P. 


So Little Time. By John P. Mar- 
quand. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.75. 

The records prove that Mr. Mar- 
quand will soon be fifty. If they 
did not, his latest book would show 
that its author is “middle-aging.” 
No one could have wholly imagined 
this series of emotional experiences; 
no one, from the outside, could have 
sketched so vividly this picture of 
a man whose youth is a rapidly 
dimming memory, whose present 
grows more unreal day by day, 
whose closing act in life’s drama is 
darkened and disturbed by a visibly 
falling curtain. Haunted by the 
echo “So Little Time,” Jeffrey Wil- 
son, a veteran of World War I. is 
shocked into repeated awareness of 
the unbridged gap which separates 
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him from the younger generation to 
which his son belongs. More lone- 
ly with each passing year, the for- 
mer newspaper man, now turned 
plastic surgeon to revamp “lousy” 
plays, notes the typical weaknesses 
of journalists, of New England Brah- 
mins and petty bourgeoisie, of the- 
atrical magnates in New York, of 
movie producers in Hollywood, and 
of military officials in Washington 
where he finds no demand for his 
services in December, 1941. 

As everybody knows, Mr. Mar- 
quand has a keen eye for the foibles 
of ordinary men and women, @ con- 
stitutional antipathy to sham, an 
ability to thrust quickly at weak 
points, a wit that, although not bit- 
ter or cruel, still makes its victim 
wince. In these pages he hits off 
cleverly the idolized war correspond- 
ent just back from the front, the 
nagging wife, the self-unconscious 
social climber, the lucky moron, the 
unteachable “brass-hat.” All this 
is quite of a piece with what Mar- 
quand has written before; but his 
new opus is more grave and pathetic 
than usual—so much more grave 
and pathetic that lovers of light fic- 
tion, unless wholly unintelligent, 
will find it far too somber. No won- 
der the author regrets that the 
wasteful use of the word nostalgic 
has made it no longer acceptable, 
for that is precisely the word | 
which best describes his book. The 
Preacher’s dirge, “Vanity of vani- 
ties and all is vanity” is its recurrent 
motif. That is a useful lesson, in- 
deed, the beginning of wisdom for 
many people; and the emotion 
aroused by Mr. Marquand’s reflec- 
tions will be very profitable, if it 
leads the reader to go on from this 
book to the Imitation of Christ and 
St. Augustine’s Confessions: and the 
New Testament. 
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The profanity scattered freely 
through these pages may shock 
some who are still fastidious—al- 
though most of us have been hard- 
ened of late years by listening to the 
“cuss-words” now sO common on 
the lips of women as well as men. 
In any event, be it said to the au- 
thor’s credit that he is clean-minded 
enough to pass up many an oppor- 
tunity of coloring his story with 
coarse, indecent decoration. 

J. McS. 


Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau. 
Edited by Carl Bode. Chicago: 
Packard & Co. $3.00. 

New Poems, 1943. An Anthology of 
British and American Verse Edit- 
ed by Oscar Williams. New 
York: Howell, Soskin. $2.75. 

On the Strings of Time. A Book of 
Verse by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Adrian, Michigan. 

Abigail’s Sampler and Other Poems. 
By Helen Frith Stickney. New 
York: The Fine Editions Press. 
$1.25. 

Of Bitter Grapes. By Emery E. 
Petho. With an Introduction by 
Benjamin Francis Musser. Bos- 
ton: Bruce Humphries, Inc. $1.75. 
What with our present shortage 

of paper—and shortage of time!— 

reviewers and readers would like all 
new books to be great or at least 
good! Knowing that no such coun- 
sel of perfection will be possible, 
we feel that a dispensation must be 
granted to even very minor poets 
who share that “hunger after su- 
pernal beauty” which is the birth- 
right of their radiant brothers. We 
must rejoice and be glad when we 
meet even tentative beauty in these 
days of terror and technology. 

But the limits of this gladness 

are quickly reached when it is a 

question of republishing past me- 
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diocrities. Scarcely anyone will, 
for instance, question the essen- 
tial unimportance of Thoreau’s 
verse, nor the fact that the vitality 
of his thought and imagination went 
into his prose. Professor Bode has 
been at great pains to gather every 
metrical fragment left by the fa- 
mous naturalist, but they are not 
very inspiring fragments. So this 
beautiful and expensive volume will 
be of interest only to a small group 
of Thoreau specialists. 

As all the other books in our 
group are strictly contemporary 
they present a series of different 
challenges. The most ambitious and 
inclusive is Oscar Williams’ an- 
thology, which professes to present 
the best work produced under the 
impact of the present war by such 
differing poets as Conrad Aiken, 
MacLeish and MacNeice, Mark Van 
Doren, Robert Frost and some new 
discoveries mainly of the non-in- 
telligible school. There is signifi- 
cance, certainly,, in the irony of 
Allan Tate, in Yvor Winter medi- 
tating upon a military rifle, or 
Spender feeling the ache of the “per- 
petual winter of this violent time,” 
in Auden turning back to a psycho- 
logical little Christmas drama and 
Frost confessing his “lover’s quar- 
rel with the world.” Personally I 
can find little in the alabaster am- 
biguities of Edith Sitwell or the in- 
cendiary ambiguities of the Dylan 
Thomas group, and none at all in 
the cross-word puzzles of Mr. E. E. 
Cummings. On the whole this is 
a depressing collection. For even if 
the world today must be held re- 
sponsible for much frustration and 
confusion in the poet’s soul, can 
the poet not do a little better to heal 
his poor world? 

Just because it does bear gifts 
of healing and even of joy one 
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turns gratefully to the humbler but 
happier little anthology issued by 
the Dominican Sisters of Adrian, 
Michigan. While the contents are 
of uneven merit they are always 
charming in intent and often charm- 
ing in achievement. And at least 
one of the poems, “Bedtime,” is 
not unworthy of Father Tabb. 

One might almost sum up the 
last two volumes by saying that in 
Mrs. Stickney’s work the simplici- 
ties of life hint and almost hide its 
complexities, while in Mr. Petho’s 
the complexities hint and almost 
hide the simplicities. The author 
of Abigail has mastered her “trade 
of words,” and touches a large 
range of subjects with assurance 
and a certain calm sensitivity. She 
puts the sonnet to varied and happy 
use, and her images are hauntingly 
evocative: the refugee child with 
her doll, a broken spray of apple- 
blossom bearing fruit for the spir- 
it’s hunger, or—in a poem Joyce 
Kilmer might have written — the 
milkman’s patient horse ambling 
along the street “caparisoned with 
stars and morning mist.” 

Of Bitter Grapes is the first col- 
lection of a young seminarian deep- 
ly immersed in the spiritual reper- 
cussions of art and life—neither of 
which is ever easy to the self-exi- 
gent idealist!—and perhaps too 
deeply influenced by Gerard Hop- 
kins. He gives us lines and even a 
few whole poems such as “Listen, 
Winds” or “Dawn With Dusk,” 
which escape over-subtlety and 
achieve real beauty; but too often 
the travail of creation is more evi- 
dent than its fruit. When he learns 
that grapes may be sweet as well as 
bitter—and that while obscurity is 
sometimes inevitable it is never a 
virtue—I believe he may be a very 
real poet. K. B. 
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The Case for Christianity. By C. S. 
Lewis. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.00. ‘ 

The author of the deservedly 
popular Screwtape Letters has given 
us another small book which we 
trust will receive very wide atten- 
tion. The Case for Christianity is 
the result of two series of broad- 
casts recently given by the author 
in England on the topics “Right and 
Wrong” and “What Christians Be- 
lieve.” 

He is at pains to make clear that 
he writes, not as a professional 
theologian, but as a layman who 
outgrew his former atheism and 
unbelief and returned to Christian- 
ity (Mr. Lewis is an Anglican). 
He submitted his work to represen- 
tatives of the four larger Christian 
Churches. And the Catholic priest 
who examined the proofs found 
relatively little to criticize. 

The timeliness of this gem of 
apologetics derives from its em- 
phasis on the fundamental needs 
of man regarded as a moral being. 
Modern men, in large numbers, 
have drifted away from Christian- 
ity, but others have traveled farther 
by rejecting the basic natural law. 
The barbarism and inhumanity 
which we have witnessed in recent 
years are the direct result of a series 
of desertions: the revolt from the 
Church, the rejection of Christ, the 
loss or the neglect of God—and now 
we are confronted by armed phi- 
losophies which deny the founda- 
tions of man’s dignity and his very 
humanity. 

Mr. Lewis has learned “the hard 
way” the absolute need of moral 
sanctions, and his re-discovery of 
the moral law was his gateway to 
Christ. His book will be of enor- 
mous assistance to those who feel 
that need but who have yet to find 
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a satisfactory solution. He ex- 
presses his new-found faith with 
his customary clarity and incisive- 
ness, and with proofs that the aver- 
age man will find convincing. It is 
a delight to see him demolish in a 
paragraph many of the heresies 
which have contributed to our pres- 
ent ghastly condition. 

If this is not the book that, in 
every detail; a Catholic would have 
written, it says very many things 
that desperately need to be said. 
Armies of men are groping their 
way back to the religion of Christ; 
this book will facilitate greatly that 
sacred journey. J. McG. 


Mother Russia. By Maurice Hindus. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $3.50. 


Maurice Hindus is Russian born, 
and has paid many a visit to his 
native country during the ~ past 


twenty years. He tells us that in 
his writing about Russia, “he never 
sought the counsel and the judg- 
ment of the élite and the eminent. 
... IT have always felt that a single 
‘ day in a village or a simple meal 
with young people in a factory 
would tell me more of the bent and 
the mind of Russia than an inter- 
view with any leader, however ex- 
alted.” 

His thesis in the present book is 
that Russia, which he visited in 
1942, is a changed Russia. The 
people are better from the stand- 
point of morality. Venereal disease 
does not exist to any extent among 
the millions of the Russian Army; 
prostitution in the vicinity of army 
camps is rendered impossible; the 
roots of the Russian family “were 
never shaken and were never in 
danger of being torn out.” And so 
ad infinitum. 

We do not believe a word of these 
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statements, which are written in 
answer to many critics who have 
no Russian axe to grind. Hindus 
passes over lightly the murder of 
bishops, priests, and citizens that 
marked the early days of the Soviet 
State, and would attribute all these 
things to “the revolution, which 
means, civil war—the most brutal 
form of conflict known to man.” 
The world today is distrustful of 
Russia. She may halt her persecu- 
tion now that she is engaged in a 
life and death struggle with Nazi 
Germany. But we fear that at heart 
Stalin and his friends are still anti- 
God and anti-democratic. B. L. c. 


Irish Poetry, from the English Inva- 
sion to 1798. By Russell K. Als- 
pach. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. $1.75. 
The author of this book has dis- 

charged with exceptional compe- 

tence the specific task he undertook, 

namely, to tell the story during a 

given period “of the poetry written 

in English in Ireland that can with 
justice be called ‘Irish.’” The task 
was undertaken with the object of 
showing that the English transla- 
tion of Irish material during this 
period resulted in “a poetry more 
distinctively Irish than anything 
that had gone before,” a poetry 
which served as an inspiration to 
the poets of the so-called Gaelic 

Renaissance when that movement 

began to take shape in the early 


nineteenth century. 


Perhaps it would be too much to 
require that a dissertation should 
be marked by distinction as well as 
competence, but the volume’s com- 
plete lack of such grace unfortu- 
nately helps to conceal much of the 
really glamorous interest with 
which the subject of Irish literature 
is charged, especially during this 
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particular phase of its history. This 
is regrettable in view of the fact that 
the limitations imposed by Mr. Als- 
pach’s choice of subject prevented 
him from even hinting at the liter- 
ary activity, the pulsating, if 
“cribb’d cabin’d, and confined” in- 
tellectual life which was going on 
behind the very scene so bleakly 
presented here and which is only 
just now finding English rendering. 
Consequently, the average reader is 
left with the impression that from 
a literary standpoint these centuries 
in Ireland were even more dismal 
than they actually were, and with 
the idea, likewise erroneous, that the 
pagan myths are of much more im- 
portance to Irish literary activity 
than they actually are. The book 
is nevertheless an excellent piece of 
scholarship, marred by an occa- 
sional inaccuracy, such as the ref- 
erence to St. Patrick’s “habit” of 
pinning the foot of an “unwary” 
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convert to the ground with his cro- 
sier. Now according to tradition, 
this occurred at the baptism of 
Aengus, the youthful prince of Mun- 
ster, who bore the pain without 
flinching in the belief that it was 
part of the baptismal ceremony in- 
tended to try the faith of the new 
convert. Legend transferred the in- 
cident to the encounter between St. 
Patrick and Oisin, which resulted 
in the baptism of the stubborn old 
pagan. Even two such occurrences 
(and of course the second one never 
happened), scarcely constitute a 
habit, but the implication tends to 
shift attention from an instance of 
fortitude that is usually regarded as 
foreshadowing the characteristic 
stability of the Irish faith. 

Among the book’s merits is the 
chapter on Charlotte Brooke, in 
which the importance and signifi- 
cance of her work are duly recog- 
nized. B. M. K. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FICTION: Tambourine, Trumpet 
and Drum. By Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50). Although it cannot be com- 
pared with Sheila Kaye - Smith’s 
best work, this is a full-bodied 
novel, rich in detail and authentic 
in characterization, except for some 
of the men characters, who do not 
appear often enough to seem alive. 
The book has many beautiful de- 
scriptions of nature, and behind 
the narrative one feels the beauty 
of the changing seasons and behind 
them the timelessness of eternity. 
The author tells the story of an 
English family from the Boer War 
to the present. Her object is to 
show the impact of war on the lives 
of four women, who in spite of their 


urge to live are its victims. Her 
manipulation of time is sure and 
skillful; each new section of the 
book begins after a lapse of years 
and the intervening period is 
bridged in part by changing man- 
ners, but more by the character’s 
reconstruction of the past, and by 
the law of cause and effect, which 
follows relentlessly on the heels of 
action. These reveries do not im- 
pede the story because they are in- 
terwoven with incidents that are 
moving forward. The pitch is 
never too high; the author has the 
courage to show commonplace mo- 
tives and to let her characters be- 
come dull because her eye is fixed 
on life rather than on dramatic ef- 
fects. 
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Kate Fennigate. By Booth Tark- 
ington (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50). Kate 
Fennigate is written over a formula 
everyone recognizes but no one be- 
lieves in, except of course, the au- 
thor. According to this formula 
there are two kinds of women, those 
who trade on sex to snare a hus- 
band or lover, and those who trade 
on their managerial ability to hold 
what is rightfully theirs. There is 
no need to point the moral—the 
managing woman always wins, 
though hard put to it sometimes. 
The story is slick, but not very in- 
teresting; there are long expository 
passages that must be gone through, 
and the devices used to satirize so- 
ciety are heavy and unnatural. The 
central character might have been 
interesting, had she had good mate- 
rial to work on, but her husband 
has hardly the consistency of putty. 
The other characters are sacrificed 
to the formula, so that the reader, 
upon finishing, is tempted to start 
a society for the protection of the 
male, not from woman, but from 
an interpretation such as this. 

The Interpreter, by Sir Philip 
Gibbs (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50). Since Sir 
Philip Gibbs decided to farm his 
talent out to propaganda, we get 
nothing from him but attempts to 
sell England to America and to 
damn isolationism after it has died 
a natural death. The propaganda 
in The Interpreter is snobbish and 
ineffectual because overstated. John 
Barton, an American journalist in 
England, marries a woman of noble 
birth and settles down to the task 
of being schooled in etiquette by 
his wife and to making speeches, 
whenever the occasion offers, on 
the nobility and heroism of the 
English. He goes into a tailspin at 
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the mere mention of isolationism. 
When he returns to America to in- 
terpret the English to the folks at 
home, he begins by saying that 
anyone with the least intelligence 
must see how illogical isolationism 
is and follows that up by brow- 
beating his audience because they 
have not been bombed. The-book 
is a sad mistake to anyone who re- 
spects the English or the Ameri- 
cans; it adds nothing to Sir Philip 
Gibbs’ reputation, and if taken seri- 
ously would do much to break the 
harmony that now exists between 
America and England. 

Welcome, by Isabel Clarke (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50). Welcome is a modern ro- 
mance with a perfect setting, a large 
plantation in Jamaica. While the 
theme is not very original, the 
treatment is fresh and authentic. It 
illustrates the fact that the triangle 
is still effective in fiction as in life. 
The opening situation is described 
with great care; the owner of Wel- 
come, a thriving sugar plantation, 
returns to England to take over the 
guardianship of his young brother 
and sister, and, in putting them 
straight, sets in motion a whole 
series of actions which are to end 
in tragedy for him. The book is 
memorable for two things, its ex- 
ploration of Catholic themes and 
its beautiful descriptions of scen- 
ery. Catholicism is part and parcel 
of these people’s lives rather than 
the raison d’étre of the story, ex- 
cept in a few places where the_au- 
thor bends the narrative too far in 
order to make her point. Welcome 
is a relief after the so-called Catho- 
lic novel to which we have been 
subjected, where Catholicism is 
used for its aesthetic appeal or as 
propaganda for or against the 
Church. 
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But Gently Day, by Robert 
Nathan (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.00). This is a whim- 
sical little story of Corporal Henry 
Arkbester, who dies in a plane 
crash in November, 1942, as he is 
making his way home on a ten- 
days’ furlough. He has heard it 
said that after death the soul goes 
on dreaming for a little while, and 
so he finds himself walking along 
the road to his home outside Mil- 
lersville, Pa. But when he arrives 
everything has changed; it is his 
grandfather’s home, not his, and so 
for a little while he dreams the 
issues of his own life as they might 
have occurred in his grandfather’s 
time. The story has grace and pre- 
cision; the details are etched in 
with a fine economy, and the nar- 
rative reads like a legend out of 
the past. In fact, the novel has 
everything but life. It is hard to 
see the value of this jugglery with 
time; the details of Pennsylvania 
life, though authentic, do not arise 
naturally from the lives of the 
characters, and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the young airman have 
little or no relevance to his story. 

Daylight on Saturday, by J. B. 
Priestley (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50). In Daylight on Satur- 
day, Priestley has achieved the im- 
possible by making an aircraft fac- 
tory the hero of fiction. He tells 
the story of all the men and women 
who are drawn into this hive or 
powerhouse, from which sun, 
moon, and stars are gone, where 
the procession of the seasons is no 
more than an hour or a day, and 
where the hours themselves are 
rolled into one. Priestley has put 
all his craft into this novel, describ- 
ing every one from the manage- 
ment down to the little novice drill- 
ing holes in a metal sheet. It is 


very real, as real as any factory 
dare be, too real in fact. It is inter- 
esting too, but as the photograph of 
a great termitary out of which come 
the wings of war and of death, not 
as a novel. N. E. M. 


See What I Mean?, by Lewis 
Browne (New York: Random 
House. $2.50). This is a story 
about the publicity man of an im- 
aginary anti-Semitic organization 
which is directed by a psychopath, 
promoted by thugs, favored from 
time to time by gullible citizens, 
fanatics and the lunatic fringe gen- 
erally, and all the time watched 
over tactfully by the F. B. I. A long 
sustained personal confession by 
a typical crook who is said to be a 
composite of four real persons, it is 
a swift-moving, vulgar tale, not 
more fantastic than certain incred- 
ible events which have actually oc- 
curred within recent years; and it 
fulfills fairly well the author’s pro- 
fessed purpose to show that so- 
called American Fascism is “a low 
racket masquerading as a noble 
Cause.” 

Pilgrims All. Collected by Mary 
McKenna Curtin (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75). 
Chosen as examples of work done 
by contemporary Catholic authors 
in the field of the short story, this 
selection of twenty-eight pieces 
written within the past two decades 
includes American, English, Irish 
and French contributors. The con- 
tributions were chosen not because 
they are outspokenly and charac- 
teristically Catholic, but as exam- 
ples of expert writers of fiction 
who weave moral and religious 
principles into their literary crea- 
tions without loss to their art. A 
brief biographical note of each writ- 
er is appended to the volume. 
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Dawn Over the Amazon, by Carle- 
ton Beals (New York: Duell, Sloane 
& Pearce. $3.00). Grant Hammond, 
the hero of this South American 
novel, has in mind a vast engineer- 
ing project which will build air 
conditioned cities in the Amazon 
River jungle, and unite the South 
American republics in a glorious 
Union of States, prosperous, peace- 
ful, and strong. His plan is op- 
posed by the dictator of Peru and 
his English adviser, Montague, and 
rendered futile by the Axis inva- 
sion of 1950. He is helped by many 
friends: the Reaper, a revolution- 
ist, who organizes a strong under- 
ground movement to fight the Japs 
and the Germans; Gabrielle, the sis- 
ter of the Reaper; Marcella, the 
dictator’s mistress; Melinda, a 
South Amierican Joan of Arc; and 
the disreputable Hungarian adven- 
turer, Baron Szvigurt de Braga. The 
author gives us many beautiful pic- 
tures of Peru, Chile and Brazil, but 
he spoils his book by many scenes of 
gross indecency and immorality. 


RELIGION: Kwangsi: Land of the 
Black Banners, by Rev. Joseph 
Cuenot. Translated by Rev. George 
F. Wiseman (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $2.75). If you would like 
to know the way in which Catholic 
missionaries in China work and the 
spirit in which they face obstacles, 
you had better read this book. 
“Black Banners” is the name given 
to the bandits of a certain Chinese 
province whose flags were black 
instead of yellow, the color used 
by the regular troops. Written 
originally by Father Cuenot of the 
Paris Foreign Missionary Society, 
translated and enlarged by Father 
George F. Wiseman, this narrative 
gives an impressive picture of the 
heroic yet unpretentious career of 
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the typical missionary in the Far 
East; and it presents one more chal- 
lenge to the aspiring soul of Young 
America already so quickly and 


- generously responsive to the appeal 


of the missions. 

The Mass Presented to Non-Catho- 
lics, by Rev. John P. McGuire (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 
This little book well fulfills the pur- 
pose indicated in the title; intelli- 
gent non-Catholics looking for a 
fairly complete but brief explana- 
tion of the meaning of the Mass 
and the details of the liturgy should 
find here the information sought. 
It is to be hoped that the volume 
will circulate widely. 

The Social Message of Jesus, by 
Igino Giordani (Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. $4.00). 
The first of a series of three vol- 
umes that deal with the social his- 
tory of early Christianity, this book, 
by a recognized authority, under- 
takes a systematic study of the so- 
cial teachings of Jesus and at the 
same time methodically re-exam- 
ines existing notions of Christian 
society. Well organized and defi- 
nite, it imparts sound lessons on 
important and practical truths. 

The War Against God. Edited 
and with an Introduction by Carl 
Carmer (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.75). The editor of this book 
has performed a useful service by 
collecting—from both the support- 
ers and the antagonists of the Axis 
powers—evidence that the new Axis 
world order is essentially un-Chris- 
tian. Among the witnesses sum- 
moned are Catholics, Protestants, 
Orthodox believers, statesmen, 
writers, fighting men. The evidence 
of the substantial truth of the 
charge seems quite unanswerable; 
and this volume will therefore re- 
main a practical aid in the future 
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appraisal of the elements that have 
created the tragic chaos of our days. 


War Books: Paris-Underground, 
by Etta Shiber in Collaboration with 
Anne and Paul Dupre (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50). 
Well written, widely advertised 
and loudly welcomed by reviewers, 
this tale tells of the unusual and 
tremendously exciting experiences 
of an American woman who smug- 
gled nearly 200 British soldiers out 
of Paris. Fantastic as the story is, 
no one can challenge its truth in 
these days when so much that is 
improbable becomes reality. There 
is no opportunity to control any of 
the author’s statements; but cau- 
tious readers will notice her occa- 
sional lapse into the fanciful and 
the exaggerated. She is not in the 
habit of weighing her words—wit- 
ness, for example, the sentence 
about the early. morning Mass at 
Notre Dame de Lorette on page 
337. The book as a whole, with its 
gleeful accounts of various ways in 
which the Gestapo was outwitted, 
raises the question as to the wis- 
dom of publishing these stories now. 
Certainly they may easily come into 
the hands of Nazi leaders and cer- 
tainly the reading of them will tend 
to make the Gestapo more summary 
and more ruthless in dealing with 
suspected persons. 

The Serbs Choose War, by Ruth 
Mitchell (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.75). 
Billy Mitchell’s sister here narrates 
her stirring adventures. First 
American woman to be admitted to 
membership in the Serbian Chetnik 
organization, escaping from Bel- 
grade at the last possible moment, 
she was arrested by the Gestapo 
while doing espionage work for 
Michailovitch; she spent thirteen 


months in German prisons and nar- 
rowly escaped death. It is a vivid 
story and, because of the unusual 
experiences of the writer, contains 
a great many unique details. The 
Croats are the villains of the tale; 
but justice would seem to require 
at least a brief explanation of their 
grievances against the Serbs. 

The Sky Is My Witness, by Cap- 
tain Thomas Moore, Jr., U. S. M. 
C. R. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00). This is the story 
of certain marine officer pilots by 
one of them, who—reminding us 
that officer pilots are “more or less 
the glamor boys” —dedicates his 
book to the enlisted men of aviation, 
the men who do much that few 
ever hear about. The narrative 
carries us to Pearl Harbor on the 
morrow of the raid, to Midway in 
the midst of the battle and then to 
the Solomons. It is vivid, realistic 
and tinged with a sort of natural 
drama. One interesting page de- 
scribes the visit of the author and 
his comrade to a French mission- 
ary bishop for confession and Com- 
munion; but the author had better 
freshen his acquaintance with Cath- 
olic verbal usage—unless perhaps 
his text was altered by a stupid re- 
write man. 

Burma Surgeon, by Gordon S. 
Seagrave, M.D. (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co. $3.00). Men who 
have been in Burma find this vol- 
ume true to life. Others who are 
deeply interested in a behind-the- 
lines story—that is to say, virtually 
all of us—will find it both novel and 
exciting. By way of the grapevine 
route we already know that our serv- 
ice men look upon the author as a 
sort of medical counterpart of that 
outstanding military figure, General 
Stillwell; and in their respective 
fields these two typical Yanks have 
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done work of which we may be just- 
ly proud. The author’s activities in 
Burma climaxed the career of a man 
who had already become a hero in 
the war against disease in China. 

C/O Postmaster, by Corporal 
Thomas R. St. George (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.00). This 
little book, which describes the ex- 
periences of an American soldier in 
Australia, shows a Yank in the An- 
tipodes making discoveries with re- 
gard to food, language, and social 
customs. It is on the light side, and 
is illustrated plentifully with draw- 
ings by the author. 


MISCELEANEOUS: Years of Blind- 
ness. By H. G. Quaritch Wales (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00). 
Not always unassailable in his views, 
yet well fitted to speak by long and 
intimate acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, Mr. Quaritch Wales here an- 
swers a number of the questions 
that have beset thoughtful persons 
ever since the fall of Singapore. His 
explanations come not as an unex- 
pected revelation, but rather as the 
confirmation of an analysis already 
published in more than one quar- 
ter. The fact seems to be that a 
considerable proportion of the men 
and women who represented West- 
ern civilization in the east were en- 
tirely unfit for that responsibility; 
and they, together with their friends 
and their possessions, were de- 
stroyed in an uprising only after 
“they asked for it.” The most lam- 
entable feature of the tragedy was 
’ that it involved persons of quite an- 
other type. It is this latter class 
that will have to undertake the task 
of restoring the good name of white 
Christian civilization. A fairly long 
list of the sins and blunders of 
which they must then beware can 
be gathered out of this volume. 
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The Impact of the War on America. 
Six lectures by Members of the Fac- 
ulty of Cornell University (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 
$2.00). Introduced by the Presi- 
dent of Cornell University, these six 
lectures by members of the faculty 
of that University aim to aid to- 
wards an understanding of the im- 
portant issues of domestic and for- 
eign policy affected by the war. The 
topics presented relate to The Con- 
stitution; Labor; the British Em- 
pire; the Far East; the Balance of 
Power; Post-war International .Or- 
ganization. Generally speaking, 
each writer deals with his subject 
in the tone which befits an expert; 
the discussions are objective, de- 
tailed, clear, informative. Some- 
times, however, a paper seems to 
lean too much towards the theo- 
retical and too far away from the 
practical aspect of a problem; some- 
times it seems to straddle instead of 
fairly facing an issue. Professor de 
Kiewiet—native of Rotterdam and 
apparently the one contributor of 
foreign birth—goes out of his way 
on page 69 to sneer at the Irish, to 
whom he shows less justice than 
many a fair-minded Englishman. 

Science, Philosophy and Religion. 
Third Symposium (New York: Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion. $3.00). The papers in- 
cluded in this volume were pre- 
pared for the third meeting of the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion in Their Relation to 
the Democratic Way of Life which 
met at Columbia University in Au- 
gust, 1942. The essays—which rep- 
resent only the opinion of the indi- 
vidual authors—deal with three 
main problems: the objectivity of 
truth and freedom; education and 
government; human dignity and 
human civilization. Although the 
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speakers disagreed on many fun- 
damental issues, the discussions 
were marked by frankness and 
courtesy; and one readily sees that 
the dominant spirit was the desire 
to discover an approach to that de- 
gree of intellectual unity which will 
safeguard the future of the demo- 
cratic way of life. At the close of 
the sessions the members present 
adopted a summary statement 
which appears as the foreword of 
the volume. Catholic members, al- 
though in a minority, included sev- 
eral outstanding figures. 

Life Together. By Wingfield Hope 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50). 
This book should not merely be rec- 
ommended but strongly urged upon 
mothers, fathers and young couples 
recently married or about to marry. 
It belongs to that sane type of book, 
too rarely encountered, which deals 


with what we call “the facts of life” 
from a Catholic viewpoint and in a 


tone both frank and spiritual. Its 
three chief divisions take up the 
Christian ideal of love, the relation- 
ship of husband and wife, the prob- 
lems involved in distorted ideas and 
fashions that concern sex. Like 
Wayne’s valuable little book on 
Morals and Marriage, it points out 
that the Catholic ideal lies midway 
between the opposite exaggerations 
of Victorian prudery and of modern 
indecency. One very practical chap- 
ter shows the danger of confusing 
the child mind by dismaying reti- 
cence or by silly prevarication. 

A Handy Guide for Writers. By 
Newton Thompson (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.00). Many an 
author will be grateful to Dr. 
Thompson for this unpretentious 
little volume which, in alphabetical 
order, contains items of information 
on almost every one of those con- 
fusing questions which baffle the 
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young writer—and sometimes old 
writers, too. It indicates the differ- 
ence between pairs of synonyms, 
gives rules for punctuation, capital- 
ization, and hyphenation, tells how 
to compile an index and how to read 
proof. To have this book at hand 
when an author is preparing copy 
for the printer will bring blessed re- 
lief to both. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The 
Music of Christmas Time, by Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J. (St. Louis: The Queen’s 
Work. 12 cents). The Story of Ber- 
nadette, by Rev. J. I. Lane; A Mar- 
riage Handbook, by Rev. A. Gits, S.J. 
(London: Catholic Truth Society. 
6 cents each). The Difference Be- 
tween the Catholic Church and Prot- 
estant Sects; The Catholic Builders 
of the Nation; Inside Facts; Catholic 
Doctrines in the Protestant Bible, by 
Thomas F. Coakley, D.D. (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Catholic Truth Society. 
10 cents each). Q M P Stories Num- 
ber One, by Quentin Morrow Phillip 
(St. Meinrad, Ind.: The Grail. 25 
cents). Six Instructions on Catholic 
Beliefs, by Joseph I. Malloy, C.S.P.; 
“Stop, Look and Listen!” by Rev. J. 
Elliot Ross, C.S.P.; Inflation and the 
Common Man, Social Action Series 
No. 22, by Martin E. Schirber, O.S.B. 
(New York: The Paulist Press. 5 
cents each). 

The Sacraments, Catholic Action 
Series, by Rev. Gregory Smith and 
Charles J. McNeill (Wichita, Kans.: 
Catholic Action Committee. 25 
cents). An American Teresa, by 
Margaret M. Conklin (Munhall, Pa,: 
The Eastern Observer. 25 cents). 
A Junior’s Missal, with Missal 
Prayers for Congregational Praying 
and Singing or Individual Use, by 
Mary J. Irwin (Dover Plains, N. Y.: 
From author. 15 cents). Admoni- 
tions Concerning Marriage, by Paul 
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Blase (Cleveland: Mark Publishing 
Co. 10 cents). For Goodness Sake! 
by Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. (New 
York: Fordham University. 50 
cents). 

A Peace Agenda for the United 
Nations. A Report of the Post-War 
World Committee (Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic Association for 
International Peace. 10 cents). The 
Changing Far East, by William C. 
Johnstone. Headline Series (New 
York: Foreign Policy Association. 
25 cents). Christians Protest Perse- 
cution, by The Editors, Religious 
News Service (New York: The Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Inc. 10 cents). Jobs and Secu- 
rity for Tomorrow, by Maxwell S. 
Stewart (New York: Public Affairs 
Pamphlets. 10 cents). A People at 
War. Life in Britain Today (New 
York: British Information Service). 
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Democratic Leadership in Total War, 
Address by Edward L. Bernays 
(Cleveland: Western Reserve Uni- 
versity). 

International Conciliation, Septem- 
ber, 1943: Text of the Final Act of 
the United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture; Draft Agree- 
ment for United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration; Ad- 
dress by the Honorable Herbert H. 
Lehman, delivered before the din- 
ner of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, June 17, 1943; Statement on 
Relief in North Africa, report of 
OFRRO North African Mission; 
Editorial Comments on the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration; and the Roosevelt- 
Churchill Message to Italy, July 
16, 1943 (New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
5 cents). 
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K. B.: 


John Pick, Ph.D., writer and educator, Groton School, Groton, Mass.; author of Gerard 


Katherine Brégy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary 


critic, Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of 
The Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 
N. E. M.: N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D., writer and educator, member of the Department of 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; author of The Novel and Society, etc. 
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The Virgin of Nazareth and Other Poems. By Rev. John J. Rauscher, S.M. $2.00. 
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Let There Be Light. By Dorothy Hobson. $1.50. 
CowarD-McCann, New York: 
Mayling Soong Chiang. By Helen Hull. 75 cents. 
CREATIVE AGE Press, New York: 
Against This Rock. By Louis Zara. $2.75. 
Harper & BrorHers, New York: 

Memoirs of a Superfluous Man. By Albert Jay Nock. $3.00. The Growth of American 

Thought. By Merle Curti. $5.00. 
ALFRED A, KNopr, New York: 

The Land of the Great Image. By Maurice Collis. $3.00. 

LoneMans, GREEN & Co., New York: , 

A Book of Unlikely Saints. By Margaret T. Monro. $2.50. House of Bread. By C. J. 
Eustace, $2.25. Touched By the Thorn. By Maura Laverty. $2.50. The Race Question 
and the Negro. By John LaFarge, S.J. $2.50. 

THE MACMILLAN Co., New York: 

Her Glimmering Tapers. By Louis Joseph Stancourt. $2.00. From the Morning Watch. 
By Lucille Papin Borden. $2.50. None But the Lonely Heart. By Richard Llewellyn. 
$2.75. The United States. An Historical Sketch. By E. A. Benians. $1.25 (Cambridge, 
Eng.: At the University Press). 

Witt1aM Morrow & Co., New York: 

The Bayous of Louisiana. By Harnett T. Kane. $3.50. 
REKLAM Press, New York: 

The Coming Peace Settlement With Germany. By Gullie B. Goldin. $1.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 

No Longer Fugitive. By Ann Chidester. $2.75. Christmas House. By Thyra Turner. 
Illustrated by Flavia Gag. $1.00. 

SHEED & Warp, New York: 

Clowns and Angels. By Wallace Fowlie. $2.50. Flower of Evil. A Life of Charles 
Baudelaire. By Edwin Morgan. $3.00. The Sacraments of Daily Life. By Bernard J. 
Kelly, C.S.Sp. $3.75. Splendor of Sorrow. By Eddie Doherty. $1.50. 

Simon & ScHusTER, New York: 

The Trespassers. By Laura Z. Hobson. $2.75. 

Tue University oF Toronto Press, Toronto: , 

The North American Indian Today. Edited by C. T. Loram (Obit.) and T. F. Mcllwraith. 
$3.00. 

Dovusiepay, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 

The Serbs Choose War. By Ruth Mitchell. $2.75. India’s Problems Can Be Solved. By 
DeWitt Mackenzie. $3.00. Corner of Heaven. By Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 

St. ANTHONY GuILD Press, Paterson, N. J.: 
The White Canons of St. Norbert. By Rev. Cornelius James Kirkfleet, O.Praem. $2.50. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY Press, Princeton, N. J.: 

Out of This Nettle. By Harold W. Dodds. $1.00. The Life of Ole Bull (For the American- 

Scandinavian Foundation). By Mortimer Smith. $3.00. 
YaLe UNiversiry Press, New Haven: 

Connecticut Yankee. An Autobiography. By Wilbur L. Cross. $5.00. Education at the 

Crossroads. By Jacques Maritain. $2.00. . 
Ginn & Co., Boston: 
This is Our Heritage. Faith and Freedom Series. By Sister M. Thomas Aquinas, O.P., M.A., 
and Mary Synon, LL.D. $1.36. 
Lirtite, Brown & Co., Boston: 
Romanticism and the Modern Ego. By Jacques Barzun. $2.75. 
B. Herper Boox Co., St. Louis: 

Abbot Columba Marmion. By Dom Raymund Thibaut. Translated by Mother Mary St. 
Thomas. $6.00. St. John Capistran Reformer. By Rev. John Hofer. Translated by Rev. 
Patrick Cummins, 0.S.B. $4.00. 

THE Wortp PusLisHING Co., Cleveland: 
The Wartime Cook Book. By Alice Bradley. 49 cents, 
Tue Bruce PusiisHinG Co., Milwaukee: 
Saint Teresa of Avila. By William Thomas Walsh. $5.00. What Other Answer? By 
Dorothy Fremont Grant. $2.75. 
LovuIstana STATE UNIVERSITY Press, Baton Rouge: 
Education for Freedom. By Robert Maynard Hutchins. $1.50. 
M. H. Girt & Son, Lrv., Dublin: 
Difficulties in Mental Prayer. By Father M. Eugene Boyland, O.Cist.R. 5s. 








EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 





College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New Yerk 





Canterbury School will open its twenty-ninth year 


in September, 1943. Its location 
is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, steadily 
maintained, have placed it among the leading prepartory 
schools of New England. The intellectual and spiritual values 
of life at Canterbury will not be lessened, but have already 
so enriched, by the impact of the war. Scholastic effort 
has been intensified, and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military "Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual courses 
in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, together with 
the permanent effect of the religious life of the school, will 
continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral preparation for 
a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 
New Milford, Conn, 
(Early application is advisable) 











TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An a for A £ Higher Education of 


1897 under the 

ict of Columbia with = 
rally ot tas of the State of New 
the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of eae Affiliated 


Women. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of 
Women conducted y! the Religious of the 
Society of the Holy Jesus. 
jpecepereted: ter the ae of A State of 
ennsylva: wer confer Degrees 
in Arts and science. 
For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on. the 
Main Line of the Pennsylvania d. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 





SETON HILL COLLEGE) 


Pramas Soe gpm PENNSYLVANIA | 


Poy mae be among 13 de- 
ies. Artist courses, | 


i Tesch er Training in Public School | 
Music. B.S. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational home economics. 


Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 

















Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 
Text of the statement by the Archbishops and A wf 
Wiki Diseuaston Club 0 ive Board of the N. C. 
Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald € 


5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
The Paulist Prees, 401 West 59th St., New York 











Notice to Subscribers 





Due to the great many changes of 
address we ask that subscribers 
send their changes to our office 
before the 15th of each month in 
order to assure prompt delivery 
of THE CATHOLIC WorLD. 


























A Book to Fill a Long Felt Need 





PROFESSIONAL SECRECY 


IN THE LIGHT OF MORAL PRINCIPLES 


BY 
ROBERT E. REGAN, 0.S.A., S.T.D. 


A carefully prepared, exhaustive, authoritative study of the moral 
aspects of an ever important social question. 


Contains special chapters on the Medical Secret, the Legal Secret, 
the Extra-Sacramental Secret of the priest, the Social Work Secret. 


Includes a statement of the pertinent current civil legislation, 
both American and European, on the subject. 


Reccmmended especially to Priests, Seminarians, Physicians, 
Lawyers, Social Workers. 


$2.50 


AUGUSTINIAN PRESS 
3900 Harewood Road, N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 























Attention Catholic Herald 





(Published in London for the World) 


SUBSCRIBERS! 


A Subscriber writes: 


Due toa great demand for the “I am whole-heartedly in sympathy with the 
policy of your paper in its courageous 


$ loyalty to the Holy See, regardless of politi- 
J anuary, 1943, issue, our supply cal unrests too often short-sightedly pursued 
: by Catholics. This has enabled you to sup- 
is almost exhausted. We would port the wise attitude of President Roosevelt 
* * to defend France, a policy which is far more 
appreciate any used copies of certain to bring the kind of peace we all 
° en want than the one you to your lasting 
this edition. honour, have steadily refused to follow. .. . 
I congratulate you on the admirable tone of 
your paper, and I hope it will continue to 
oo flourish.” 


Annual Subscription $3.00 
Mail copies to: (Payable by’ International Money Order) 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD * 
401 West 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 





NEW CATHOLIC HERALD, Ltd. 
67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 























Another 
pamphlet gem from 
a master pen! 


Father Gillis called his ‘““GOD: 
Can We Find Him?” a superlative 
piece of work. His “Character 
Formation” is still a best seller. 


Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


Put REAL LIFE into your Discussion Club! 


Use this new text on “The Reformation— 
Its Causes and Consequences” ! 


The Reformation with its Luther, Calvin, 
Henry VIII—here is a text for inter- 
esting and well attended sessions 

with plenty of discussion. 


“TRUTH NEEDS NO DEFENSE” 


A frank presentation of the objective 

evidence which alone affords a basis for 

accurate insight and impartial appraisal of the 

Reformation. The causes of the Reformation, 

its leaders, their original ideas and purposes, the 

methods of spreading the Reformation, its conse- 

quences, and the movement of reform from within the 

Church—the Counter-Reformation. Father O’Brien has 

done a remarkable piece of work. Discussion Club question- 
naire appended. 


10c, $7.35 the 100, $62.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
THE PAULIST PRESS © 401 West 59th Street © New York, N. Y. 
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